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^tHESM detached cursory thoughts^ occasional^ 
^y penned at leisure hours as an aid to reflection^ 
having been hxtely shown to a few of the publishers 
Intimate acquaintance, he has been encouraged to 
'unnmit them to the- press; and they are now offered 
io thepuJblick, though with but little attention to or- 
ier or connexion^ in the hope ihat they may at hast 
contribute to the compilation qf more complete 
9chaol books. 

Any canMA remarks, from those who have the 
mme important end in view, will be acceptable, and 
itay be addressed either to the printer, or 

Hie Publisher. 
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For preceptionsy read perceptions, 
(from the bottom) portions should be potions. 
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Preceptions should be perceptions. 
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Tilt: 

YOUTH^S INSTRUCTOR 



CHAPTER, 1. 

WRITING COPIES. 



A 
All human excellence is comparative. 

Acquire virtuous habits. 
Avoid idleness. 
Associate with the wise. 
Avoid all extremes. 
Accuse not the absent. 
A nimble tongue often trips« 
All virtues harmonize. 
A clear conscience fears no accusation. 
"^ upright pillar will bear a great weight. 
A timely kindness is a double good. 
^^ lionest man is such without a law. 

AfAiction is the school of wisdom. 
A good life is sound philosophy. 
Affectation invites ridicule. 
A clear conscience is health to the soul. 
A Suspicious mind is a vexatious companion. 
Attach no rcproacli to mere poverty. 

A giddy head makes bad steerage. 
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4 The YouthU Imfructor. 

Anger is a real approach to insanity. 
• All who swim in sin, must sink in sorrow. 
A virtuous mind loathes flattery. 
A Will subdued prepares for good* 
A good end warrants not the use of bad means. 

A vain mind is dangerously ill. 
Asseveration does not always remove doubt. 
An evil mind is naturally suspicious. 

A blank is better than a falsehood. 

Anger should never punish. 
Avoid all affectation. 
A bad example is infectious 
Avoid hfluity promises. 
Avarice is insatiable. 
Assert with caution. 
Ambition is the torch of discord. 
A faithful friend is invaluable. 
A good man's talk is in his walk 
A man of ^lise declines offence. 
Anger restrained, is conquest gained. 
AUisnot gained that is gathered. 
Accustom thyself to method. 
A good education is a £dr portion. 
A Judge is guilty who connives at guilt,^ 
A covetous person is always in want. 
Adversity is the criterion of friendship. 
A tale-bearer is the hawker of mischief. 
k^A dangerous coast requires a skilful pilot, 
fliji^ dance seldom lessens our wants. 
A, •^ell-spent day prepares for sweet repose. 
A quiet conscience is the balm of life. 
A frugal plenty marks the wise man's board. 
A badprqmiseis better broken than kept. 



Writing Co/iiee. 

B 

« not generous at the expense of justice. 
By obedience, men leam to goyern. 
Be not proud even of well-doing. 
Bai^quet not upon borrowing. 
Be more ready to hear than to speak* 

Be deaf to detraction^ 

Blame no one unheard. 

Be not ungrateful. 
Y giving way to sm, aiBictions enter in. 

Be rather despised than criminal 
Bad company ruins many. 
Beware of groundless suspicion. 
Be careful of thy reputation. 

Beasts of prey, shun the dsij. 

Be firm in a good f ause. 
Be more in substance than in fihow. 

eauty without virtue often proves a snare. 
id is the condition that loathes admonition. 
Be cautious in forming connectionsw 
Barter not peace for pleasure. 

Be courteous to all. 

Be not hasty to judge.. 

Be slow in designing. 

Blame with reluctance. 

Be slow to censure. 

Beauty soon fiides. ' 
JBad actions mosdy lead to wot se* 
Re steady in virtuous pursuits^ 
Borrow not of future time. 
Be content with a competency. 
Beware of parties and factions. 
Benevolence expands the mind. 
Bei sure to pri2^ time as it fliei^ 
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B^stJhg is one mark of a coward. 
Bt! willing to do well without praise. 
Be cautious in thy choice of books. 
Buy not repentance with thy money. 
Be more ready to censxire thyself than othevs. 

C 
Contentment is true riches. 
Charity is the spring of all moral rirttie. 
<[^ivility softens social intercourse. 
Cheerfulness is the priidlege of innocence. 
Custom without reason is ancient error. 
Cliarity makes the best it can of every thing. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distempered mind. 
Censure often springs from impatience. 
Confession of sin without amendment, obtains no pardoo; 

Conscience neither flatters nor deceives. 

43ounsel, to be effinctuftl, should b* »easonable>. 

Contempt leaves « deeper vcar than anger. 

Confidence is essential to friendship. 
Covetous minds naturally fear want. 

Courtesy engages esteem. 

Contend not agsdnst right. 

Contemn not the poor. 

Condemn no man unhearQ. 

Contradict with caution. 

Clean hearts make cleaf lieads^ 
Confine thy studies to what is useful. ' 
Conquest is often gained by suffering. 
Crafty persons often cheat themselves. 
Charity, though forbeaiing, is not blind.- 
Count well the cost of what thou doest. 
Connivance msjces us parties to error. 
Contend not eagerly about trifles, 
Cfiange not an old ftiend for a new acquaintance. 
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IVriting Cofiie^. 

istancy in friendship denotes a generous mind. 
Corrected error serves for a way-mark. 
Contrivers of mischief often entrap themselves. 
Cheap things, if unnecessary, are too dear.- 

D 
Diligence is productive. 
' Do well and boast not. 

S^ Devotion ia solitude is most likely to be true* 
% Do thy best, and leave the rest. 

IKfficulties are often increased by mismanagement. 
Denying a fault doubles it. 
-"Disease^are more easily prevented than cured, 
- Delay often frustrates good design^. 
Devotion is a refuge from human frailty. 

Distrust is th& bane of friendship. 
Desire rather to be innocent than to afifiear so» 
Diffidence and caution are preservatives from error. 

Dare to be right. 
Despise no man. 
Deride not infirmities. 
Divulge not a secret. 
Discretion is a cardinal virtue. 
Depend not on the stores of others. 
Doubt often precedes certainty. 
Disdain not thy inferiors. 
Debate not vrith temptation. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inquiry. 
Deviations from rectitude are approaches to sin. 
Duplicity and friendship are not congenial. 
Dispute not merely tor argument-sake. 
Diamonds appear to most advantage in the dark. 

E 
Endeavour to improvei 
Es^ample is power/ul. 






8 Me Youth^a Instructor. 

Exercise invigorates. 
Examine motives rather than efect». 
Experience is an able counsellor. 

Excess it always hurtful. 
Equality of condition is pleasant. 
Extravagance in apparel is a costly folly* 
Eveiy moment subiracts/rom what it adds to our livesi 
Expect not an eseroption from trouble. 
Education is an important charge. 
Enforce not truth by asseveration. 
Enrich not thyself by oppression. 

Engrave mercies in gratitude. 

Exercise promotes health. 
Enumerate thy owny b^t not another's faults. 
Every deviation from virtue is an approach to vice. 
Encouragement inci^eaaea with success. 
Enmity is net los^ poisonous than prolifick. 
Early rising is an important habit. 
Economy and method nudntain order. 

Example enfidrces precept. 
Every day has Us duty. 
Ever consider adulation as apocryphal. 

Economy is better than an income. 
Egotism is disgusting. 

Envy denotes a sickly mind. 

Experience is a convincing teacher. 

Evil company is seducing. 

Early {nety is often permanent. 

Every morning is a new mercy* 

Earthly cares have many snares*. 
Equivocation is a aneaking vice. 
Evenness of temper has many advantages. 
Eat salt with the wise rather than sugar with flatterers 
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F 

Frugality is a good revenue. 

Fulfil thy just engagements'. 

Few are innocently idle. 

Fresh air is a free benefit, 
rers are put to flight by adversity* 
lersons do always as they would be done by. 
iship doubles our joys and divides our griefs, 
re any one sooner than thyself, 
iar thoughts of death abate its terrors, 
is good, but not formality. 

From slanderers turn away. 
ls much to take as to give offence, 
now the value of a friend till they lose bim^ 
Fear attends gwlt. 

Flattery to an ingenuous mind is loatiisome. 

Fret not at disappointments. 
>n is aptly comparable to an ignis fatuus. 

Feasts often produce fasts. 

Fly from the allurements of vice. 

Flattery is the food of vanity* 
exclaims against its own &ults in others. 
ent transgression makes men slaves to sin* 
rites are generally objects of envy, 
ppearances sometimes cover foul minds, 
larity with the vicious fosters vice. 
evil things and vain, strive ever to refrain, 
iffection is the balm of age. 
i happiness is a solecism in terms. 

G 
seldom comes of ill gotten pelf. 

Grasp not at shadows, 
works are of an high origin, 
men pass by <^ences, and shun revenge. 
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Good offices are the cement of societj. ' , j| 

Good examples are convincing teachers. 

Gradual progression often out-travels bustling haste. '; 

Garnish not thy commendations with flattery. 

Good pilots gain much of their reputation from storms. 

Grudge not in giving. X 

Guard against passion. .\ 

Give not to be seen. .^ ; 

Grieve not in jnurmurs. ,*; 

Goodness only is true greatness.. 
Go not to sleep in malice. 
Gold may be bought too dear. 
Gentleness is amiable. 
Give as thou wouldest receive. 
Good manners engage respect. 
Guilt embitters affliction. 
Guilt starts at its own shadow. 
Gloss not thy imperfections. 
Great freshets cleanse foul shores. 
Goodness, not greatness, doth the mind improve. 
Great minds with small means, ruin many. 
Great debates often grow out of trifles. 
Glean not in the fields of the envious. 

H 
Hope is a cheeiing companion. 
He is a wise man who knows his own heart. 
Humility is sometimes mistaken for servility. 
He runs well who outstrips his own errors. 

He who doth his best, doth well. 
He who desires to be grateful, is so. 
He that presumes much, has much to fear. 
Happiness is increased by diflVision, 
He who lives to die, will die to live. 
V He who looks well to himself, never lacks business. 
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tall enough who walks uprightly. 

He is not poor who hath enough. 

Happiness is not an exotick. 
Help the helpless, 
gently, if thou wouldest speak well.> 
and fear are esseiftials in religion. 
r are they whose pleasure is their duty: 
bo has virtue of his own, need not boast of his ancestors^ 
late th3rself to useful employments. 
10 scofiTs at the crooked had need g^ upright himself 
iio has far to go, should not hurry. 
bo conquers himself, is a hero indeed. 
Ihy is a deep which no man can fathom. 

Hearts should not, though heads may, cUffer. 

Haste often occasions wa%te. 

High winds try tall trees. 

Honesty is better than policy. 

Humility is the way to true hono^f . 
Hope is a rich cordial, 
buildings require firm foimdations. 
10 injures another, injures himself. 
Jty has one face— flattery two. 
list fear many, whom many fear, 
ite a little before thou speakest positively. 

Hug not thy benefits to death. 

Happiness and sin are incompatible. 

Happiness is the crown of virtue. 

He is not truly rich who covets more. 
lity seeks neither the first place nor the last word. 
It would advance should not look backward, 
.t poverty is better than wealthy fraud, 
resolutions are more easily formed than //^formed. 

High -rigged ships require much ballast. [truth, 
an adept in language, who never deviates from the 
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12 The YouthU Instructor. 

I 
in all thy undertakings} consider the modve and the Mjl 
It is a poor soil that yields nothing to culture. [l 

If sensuality were happiness, beasts would be hap]^yerl 

Indolence stupifies the senses. 
It is true coui*age, to shun false pleasure. 
In corrupt company, even innocence is unsafe. 
Innocent poverty is better than guilty affluence. 
It is always term-time in the court of conscience. 
Ills better to want relief, than a disposition to affprd it; 
Indolence is an inlet to vice. 
Integrity fortifies the mind. 
Jest not on serious subjects. 
Justice eyes not persons, but the cause. 

Ingenuous minds conciliate esteem. 
Innocence is unsuspecting. 
In doubtful cases- be deliberate. 
Innocence is tranquil. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injuries. 
Justice is the first of all moral virtues. 

In slander take no part. ' 
Injure not thy conscience. 
Judge not hastily. 
Innocence loves the light* 
Insuk not the distressed. 
In duty's way, avoid delay*. 
Idleness invites temptation. 
Ingratitude is odious. 
Judge no one unheard. 
In silence seek the path of peace. 
Jest not with sacred things. - 
Ignorance is often presumptuous. 
In ail thy actions, aim at right. 
Intemperance generates diaease. 
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». 
>u WDuldest triumph, overcome thyself. 

morew safe to be beloved than admired. 

ticed eyes see most thmgs yellow. 

3id gain by which we lose our peace. 

tess often leads to indigence. 

iCss is the nest in which mischief lays its eggs. 

Innocence is a beauteous robe, 
ve is a will, there is mostly a way. 
better to be suspected than to be giiilty. 

Ignorance is not always error, 
ies often recoil on the perpetrator. 

If thy walk be long, go leisurely. 

Improve thy time now in thy prime, 
m meanest to advance, eye those before thee. 
I good condition, that needs no admonition, 
m "^ouldest disarm sin, resist its first motions. 
ce delayed is little better than justice denied. 
>ad to do the work of wolves in the clothing of sheep, 
nrise, when we know our duty, to do it. 

K 
less to dependants engages their respect 

Keen tools require skilful hands. 

Kinsfolk should cultivate harmony. 

Kindness generates its kind* 
Know thyself. 

Keep to thy word with caie. 
Keep within compass. 
Knavery is ever suspicious. 
Kindness pacifies anger. 

Knavery often outwits itself. 

Knowledge is often opposed to wisdom. 

Kindness neglected makes friendship suspected.. 
s that may be untied, should not be cut* 
^ledgey for the most part) is but the echo of wisdom. 
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14 The Youth^a Instructor, 

Keep thy copy in view^ lest thou repeat thj own enora. r> 

Kind actions are often long remembered. 

Kiss the rod^ that corrects thy errors. 

Keep on good terms with thy con^ciencev ,.'4^ 

Knavery often circumvents itself. ^J 

Let not injuries provoke ^ee to retaliate thetn. -^ 

Labour becomes easy by practice. ..^i 

Let all thy amusements be innocent. '- ^ 

Learning is ornamentaL 
Laugh not at thy own foibles in another. 
Learn nothing that must be unlearned. 
Let nothing ever induce thee to utter a falsehood. 
Learn to estimate a}! things by their real usefulness. 
Liberality without discretion, is not true generosity. 
Learn in silence what thou wouldest make thy euro* ^ ;, 
Love thy enenoies^ if thou wouldest be safe from t]^9^ -. 

Laziness always wants time. 
Labour increases strength. 
Live not to thyself only. 
Last is not always least. 

Live in peace with all men. 

Love virtue simply for its own sake. 

Let thy vices die before thee. 

Let not the sun go down before thy ang^r. 

Let thy narrations be precisely true. 

Love and fidelity are inseparable. 

Let prudence guard all thy pleasures. 

Leave not a certain for uncertain good. 

Launch not thy bark in a storm. 

Loiter not when time is ahead* 
Lot no injuries induce thee to commit them. 
Let justice hold, and mercy turn the scale. 
Laziness is eauly overtakeo by want. 
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's current holds its course, and ne'er retuFn^. 
m to live as thou dost wish to die. 
othi^s &ults remind thee of thy own. 
ming^ should conxct our erroneous habits. 

M 
(t things are practicable to the willing, 
ierate labour makes rest refreshing. 
ly things are valued more for their rarity than their u^. 
le not a business of recreation. ' % 

Merit shuns appla^e. 
Method in business saves time«'^ 
Make not' another's quarrels thine. 
Ih at the expence of virtue, is pregnant vrith woe. 

Meddle not where thou hast no business. 
ly assume virtue's livery, who shun her service. 
D, like watches, should be valued by their goings, 
jy suffer from the fear of suffering, 
iesty and humility are ever engaging. 
Ierate exercise increases strength. 

Mingle not murmuring with sorron . 
Mix not upbraiding with admonition, 
ids asham'd of poverty, would be proud of affluence. 
ly of our wants are imaginary. 

Mix not sin with sorrow. 
Modestv wins esteem. 
M^py fall by climbing. 
Mediocrity is the safest state. 

Mak^ not haste to be rich. 
Much laughter denotes folly. 
Many probabilities prove false. 
More have speech than wisdom. 
More ftian enough often runs to waste. 
Make no excuse for doing wrong. 
Mistake not signs for substance* 
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16 The Youth's Instructor. 

Men may be judged of by their assocUtea and boi^u. ^ \ 
Most men have more advantages than they improve. < , 
Many know more of right than they practise.. ' ij 

Malice seldom wants a mark to shoot at. ;{« 

N 
None but the vicious deride virtue. - 

Nothing essential to happiness is unattainaUe. \ 

Never put modesty to the blush. 
Negligence exx)oses us to temptation. 
Never proiijlse to do evil. 
No solitude is out4>f the reach of temptation. . 
No one can wilfully injure another without hurting bimte 
Neither wealth nor honour can heal a wounded conscieiil 
Never utter a &lsehood even for truth's-sake. 

Neglect not a known duty. 
Kibble not at temptation. 
Noon-day is dark to the blind. 
Never indulge a vicious thought^ lest into action it be broug! 
No one should be weary of well-doin^,. 
Nothing is properly evil, but sin. 
Nicety is not always neatness. ^ 
No evil thing can be well done. 
Nothing injurious can be truly religiou&k 
^o one loses his virtue against his will. 
Negligence exposes us to temptation. 

Neap tides discover dangei^us shoals. 
None are more rich than those who are content. 
No real virtue is distinct from religion. 
Nature has provided us with one tongue, but with two 

O 
One blot is often a. prelude to many. 

Overcome evil with good. 
Oppress not the poor. 
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Owii what is right in all. 
Our real mntB are cheaply supplied, 
ging coBduct gains deserved csteetn. 
nitation depreciates even merit, 
li tame animals, the flatterer is most mischievous, 
reputation depends much on the company we prefer,; 
IS are often a skreen to knavery* 

Of all forms, re-form is the best. 

Offer advice with caution, 
•age and cunning, are the valoui* and prudence of binitc^., 
IS naturally produce a plentiful crop of perjuries. 

Over-rate nothing mutable. 
Observe method in business. 
Overbear not the diffident. 
Open thy mouth for the dumb* 
On willing and nilling much depends. 
Obliging behaviour giOins respect. 
Opposition often strengthens error. 
;rye thy own, rather than the mistakes of othera-. 
One error often generates many. 
Our ablest is our nearest friend. 
Obstinacy is one sigtl of a bad cause. 
Over-exertion always lessens strengths 
rtumers are often involved in the rmns. 
danger sometimes averts another. 
dnacy is unfavourable to the discovery of truth, 
crime cannot be a proper remedy for anothe^. 
deepest knowledge is ourselves to know, 
jntatious liberality is its own pay-master, 
vice is more expensive than many virtues, 
n reproof is better than secret disaffection. 

P 
Perfection is not the attribute of man. 
Plead for the dumb. 
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T 8 Hhe Youth* a Instructor. 

Promise with caution.^ 
Prosperity often hides men from themselves. 
Punctuality in business engages confidetfce. 
Philosophy should be directed to an improvement in viHi 
Persecution is ill adapted to convincement. 

Prove well what thou preferest. 
Part not with an old friend for a new acquaintaiib^^- 

Peace is the companion of virtue. -- ■*: 

Prefer useful to ostentatious things. ■*^, 

Passionate tempers are their own torment 
Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. ^' 

Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety. 

Piety is the best panoply. 
Passion leaves us weaker than it finds us. 
Piety admits not of excessive sorrow. 

Patience lightens AfHiction> 
Prefer substance to shadows*. 
Patterns are more wanted than precepts. 
Precipitation may ruin the best designs. 
Prodigality often passes for generosity. 
Prefer not foreign vanity to home-discretionv 

Pursue useful studies. 
Promise not for others* 
Parley not with temptation. 
Practice lessens difficulty. 
Prefer not wit to solid sense. 
Proftision leads to penury. 
Prepare to meet death as a friend. 

Prescribe not to thy physician- 
Put not out to sea in a storm. 
Purchase not a friend with gifts. 
Prosperity is apt to increase self-confidence. 

Pity towards an enemy is noble. 
Pride and ingratitude are nearly related. 
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Peace of conscience is beginning bliss« 

P(MKier well thy out-sets. 

Persist not in .s^ known error. 

Patience alleviates distress. 

Poor pasture is easily overstocked. 

Pry not into the affairs of others* 

Parlour feasts extinguish kitchen fires, 
lite is most shunned by the praise ^worthy, 
asperity is not less dangerous to virtue than adversity, 
pare for the worsts and hope for the best, 
nerty wants some— avarice all things, 
gresdve virtue wins the prize at last« 

Q 

Lck resentments have often proved de&trucdvc. 

urels are easier begun than ended. C^on » 

srying is more proper on doubtful occasions^ than asser- 

Quibbling forbids confidence. 

Quagmires commonly have smooth surfacesi; 
tcks are generally more venturesome than skilfuL 

Quotations should not be mutilated, 
irrelsome people do better at fasts than feasts^ 

Quietude of mind is virtue's asylum, 
dincatibn for usefulness is acquired by study* 

Quit all bad company. 
Quarrel not with any. 

QuaUfy thyself for action by study. 

Quarrels and strife, avoid through life, 
et minds, like smootli waters^ reflect clearly, 
mch passion's heat, permit it not to blaze, 
lint sayings are often long remembered, 
^stions are tasier proposed, than rightly answe^ed^ 

Quibbling is nearly akin to lyin^ 

b2 
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Religion abases the lofty , and exalts the lo^rly. J 

Religion and enmity are incompa!d(>le. -"h 
Rather hope the best than fear the worst. 

•Resist at first if thou wouldst overcome. 
Ueligion purifies our temporal enjoyments. 
Rectitude of will is the perfection of virtue. 
Reprehension is a better sign of friendship than flattery^-! 

Riches make us neither wise nor healthy. 

Rich persons should be almoners to the poor. 
Right reason is never dissonant to truth. 
Repetition makes small transgre3sions great. 
Religion is reason refined from the dregs of sense. 

Riches are precarious. 

Rather suffer than do wrong. 

Reproach not the unhappy. 

Reports often out-travel truth. 
Religion regulates the will and affections. 
Rate thy acquisitions by their utility. 

Reflection improves the understanding. 
Riches without beneficence impoverish the mind. 

■ Reformers should l>egin with themselves. 

Retaliation multiplies offences. 

Reflection is a rest to the mind. 
Respect is often lost by the means used to obtain it 
Raillery must be very nice not to offend. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the foolish. 

Reply cautiously*. 
Repentance disarms vice. 
Remove not a land-mark. 
Reprove tenderly. , 

. Reprehend with delicacy. 



Revenge not thyseUl 

Reliance on Providence is peacefal. 

Rejdice not at the fall of an enemy. 

Rule rather by discretion than rigour. 

Rebuke not thy own frailties in others. 

Rough shells often contain sweet kernels. 

Respect for old age is amiable in youth. 

Right reason and truth are always in unison. 

Ridicule is the froth of ill-nature. 

Reproof is more safe than flattery. 

Renown is not due to revenge. 

Rage unopposed soon evaporates. 

Record not benefits in the sand. 

Reduce thy wants to thy meaner. 

Rather be despised than criminal. 

Reprov* vice, but pity tbe offender. 

Rashness often defeats fair designs. 
st continued long, makes indolence grow strong, 
putation gained by many actions, may be lost by onc^. 
ligion is best understood where most practised* 
ther muse than contend on doubtful subjects. 

S 

Self-cQRceit is not easy to be convinced*^ 

Suffering often leads to victory. 

Season thy conversation with instruc^on. 
Soft words are pacifying. 
Suit thy ends to thy means. 
Security invites danger. 
If-conceit is a poor guard against imposition* 

Slanderers, like flies, delight in sores. 

Silence is the nurse of Wisdom. 
If-praise should be punished with silence, 
litude hath no charms for ambition. 

Superfluities ar^ always dear-bought 
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.1 

SuperUtire commendation is near akin to detractica^. . \ 
Suspect no one of evil sooner than thyself. 

Sin is the source of misery. . ^ 

Seek that first -vrhich is first in value. 
Satirists have generally strong resentments* 
Self-examination is the court of virtue. 
Self-love is the natural spring of action. 

Small matches may fire great mines. 
Seek not praise for well doing* 

Suit thy ways to thy means.. 
Spare if thou wouldst have to spend* 
Sin is the cause of shame. 
Such as we sow we reap. 
Sheep enrich their pasture. 
Speak Uttle to speak well. 
Speech is peculiar to man. 
Suppress evil propensities. 
Sarcasm is venomous. 
Speak modestly of thysel£ 
Side always with right. 
Search not a wound too deeply. 
Silent streams are often deep. 
Simplicity of manners is engaging. 
Self commendation is degrading. 
Ships without rudders make poor wa}i^ 
Simple truth will bear sifiing. 
Share not in the spoils of injustice. 
Sin unrepented of, is not forsaken. 
Small leaks may empty large casks. 
Small profit comes of ill gotten gaih. 
Sincerity is essential to friendship. 
Seek not a friend among the dissolute. 
Succ^s does not always attend desert 
Seamen shorten tail as they near their porC 
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U things iacfease to great by concord, 
der^s tongue is like the sting of wasps. 
r and steady often out«travels haste. 

T 
most diligent have no time to spare at last, 
learn to die, is the great business of life. 

The language of truth is plain. 
( rule of the tongue is a great attainment, 
kt life is long enough that ends well, 
lacity is more a sign of error than of truth, 
fiinch at small trials, is not learning to endure greater. 

Tamper not with temptation, 
le humility) is not apt either to give^ or take offence, 
remit a wr<»g, leaves the offender in debt. 
It tongue is well cured, which has lost all its venoiti. 
carry a full cup even, requires a steady hand. 

Truth is to be prefered for its own sake. 
)se vices which resemble virtue, are most dangerous, 
make light of a small fault, is to cuimnit a greater. 

Truth is never evasive. ' 
ire are many changes short of full conversion. 

Those who lack hope, are poor indeed, 
reason with the angry, is like whispering to the dQaf. 

Trace thy actions to their motives. 
Time loiters not. 
Temperance is the best physick. 
ire is no conquest without conflict. 
e friendship hath eternal views. 
St not implicitly to the eyes of others. 
I present moment only is ours. 
; desires of right reason are bounded by competency, 
th ggdns nothing by asseveration. 

Tiiith is impregnable. 

Think often of the close of time. 
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s 

The triumphs of pas&ion arc short'*' 
They best can bear reproof* who merit praise. - 
The parts of truth are never contradictory. 
Too much conversation is dissipating. 
True worth is often found in obscurity. 

Temperate pleasures are most durable^ 
Truth is of all things most esdmable. 

Temperance promotes healthy 
^rrammcl not thyself with needless care. 

Think of rest, but travel oB. 

Trust not a bribed man. .T^ 

Think twice to speak once^ 

True virtue ennobles. 
Temper fortitude with prudence. 
The tongue and heart, should never fisx^ 
True virtue fears nothing so much as sin. 
The first lesson for a child, is obedience. 
To insult the aiHicted is impious. 
To insult the helpless is dastardly. 
To vindicate erhor is to adopt it. 
Too strong a light, impairs the sight. 

This life is a passage, not a port. 

Tempers are the clothes of the mind. 

The book of nature is full of instructioi 

The path of the upright is straight. 

The ways of the wicked are crooked. 
Too much sail has overset many a fine ship. 

Too much care doth health impair. 

They who forgive, in quiet live. 
The smiles of the world are deceitfiil. 
The business of war is devastation and destruction. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 
The learned are sometimes deficient in courtesy. 
Too muqh diffidence is disadvantageous. 
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}it religion occupies the heart more than ftxe head, 
nmphal arches are mostly monuments of human misen-. 
delight in censure, is splc^netick pride, 
rough earthly business^ bear a heaven-ward mind, 
le-bearers are the heralds of enmity, 
be happy without holiness, is impossible. 
B choice of the wicked includes their punishment. 
le repentance is ever ready to repair injuries. 

U V 
Upbraid not the penitent. 
c ix>t him whom thou wishest to convince. 
■ Vanity sickens ^t neglect. 
Virtue brightens in adversity. 
Unite with those who seek for peace* 
Unvexed by sin, the mind enjoys a calm. 
Vice chooses darkness. 
Vice generates fear. 
eS) though near relations, are all at variance. 
lent tempers require strong curbs. 

Vices arc epidemical. 
aie ennobles the poor, and makes the rich honourable. 
less studies are a busy idleness. 

Lence is not calculated to convince. 

« 

Undertake cautiously. 

Vice is an infectious disorder. 
Vicious old-age is deplorable. 
ust liberality is but ostentatious pride. 
ity easily mistakes sneers for smiles. 

Varnish not rotten wood. 

Vindicate not thy errors. 

Vice leads to wretchedness. 
Unkindness is a self-tormentor. 
Virtue is a celestial' shield. 
Unity, is peculiar to true religion. 
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Unbeaten ways with caution tread* 

Unripe fruits are not wholesome. 

Vice is the deformity of man. 

Vertical rays cause no shadow. 

Violence is the ar^ment of brutes. 

Unbosom not thyself to strangers. 

Unite frugality with liberality. 

Vain-glory is a portentous meteor. 

Virtue is a source of cheerfulness. 

Unbidden) never at a feast intrude. 
Vanity is blind to the contempt it excites. 
Vales are generally more fertile than mounts. 
Virtue shines brightest in her native form. 
Unasked advice, be not too prompt to give. 
Unvaried bliss, no mortal being knows. 
Vain persons are an easy prey to parasites. 
Vindictive minds are never long at rest. 

W 

Wisdom, though serious, is never suUea. 

Weak people are apt to be positive. 
Withdraw from slanderers. 

Wish rather to live well than long. 
What thou canst not avoid, bear patiently. 
Where mirth ends, sorrow often begins. 
Where vice rules, virtue is in disgrace. 
We cannot wrong another, without injuring ourselves.^ 
Wisdom inclines its disciples to solitude. 
When thou art commended, examine thyself. 
We easily condenm our own vices in others. 
Wise men measure time by their improvement of it. 
Wisdom is often learned in the school of sorrow. 
Wolves first tcatter, and then devour the flock. 

Wishing is not a sign of wisdom, fa 

Whoever is angry at auothgr, may be sure he is wrong hi 
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^Wisdom is a precious jewel. 
Wisdom excels strength. 
Want soon overtakes sloth. 
Where £EiuIts appear, correct with care. 
Wide waters are sometimes very shallow^. 
Wishing is a thriftless business. 
VM|!of care denotes a want of virtue, 
wenave as many tyrants as vices. 
We little need, and that not long. 
Wishing is the labour of indolence. 
Whom we love most we most fear to offend. 
We learn wisdom by experience. ' [dence. 

^e should always distrust our own merit rather than Provi- 
^ise men are cautious to whom they intrust secrets. 
^isdom teaches a just appreciation of all things. 
That costs us nothing, we but lightly prize. 
Wisdom rescues the decays of age from aversion. 

Where wisdom leads, sweet peace succeeds. 
We ought to live, as we would wish to die. 

X 
X begins no word in the English language* 
enophanes preferred reputation to wealth. 
Xenophon encouraged learning. 
Xerxes was a king of Persia, 
enoplulus is said to have lived lOT years without sickness. 
is sounded Uke Z in all initials. 

Y 
Yield not to temptation. 
Yea and. nay our rights convey. 
Yarr not at the hand that feeds thee* 
Yare nands make light work. 
Veam not after forbidden fruit. 
Youth is the season of improvement* 
Yawning sloth is ever loatl^t 
c 
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Yawning denotes heedlessness. . i 

, Yoke-fellows should draw together. '^i 

Youth are often more frank than prudent "*; 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 
Yoke not a dray horse with a courser. 
Youth should be a treasury of gcfod habits. ,^^ 
Yeomen are an important part o^ the conm»^|p|,. 

Z '" - 

Zeal needs a curb. 

Zeal often lessens charity. . .^J 

Zeal, without knowledge, is like wild-fire. 
Zeal, untempered, does more harm -than good»^. 
Zeal for pure virtue, let thy actions shew. 
Zig-zag courses make the journey long. 
Zanies are troublesome companions. 
Zoophites, are substances partaking of the nature botk 
plants and animals. 

ZafTer is a fictitious mineral. 
Zealots are seldom distinguishable by charity. 
Zenith in astronomy is the pouit directly over head, axid< 

site the nadir. 
Zones relate to climates, and are divided into the ton 
•frigid, and temperate. 

Zephyrs, refreshing breezes. 
Zinc is a semi-metal. 
Zoography, a scientific treatise on animals* 
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f ^ CHAPTER. II. 

MORAL SBKTIUENTS. 
SECTION X, 

HE is an accomptant who can cast up correctly the sum 
; -iaf his own errors, 

[■ As the stream, so the ship— -canoes for shallows^ and 
ijvess6ls of burthen for deep waters. 

y Fear is often mistaken for condescension, and condescen- 
;- aioQ and forbearance for pusillaxiimity. 
-. 'In religious disquisitions, the tongue does not always re- 
■ preaeht the mind. 

I We are too apt to imagine, that contentment may be 
found almost any where rather than at home. 

Thieves are as liberal as hcmest men; but then it is with 
oAer people's property. 

Those who have had the most forgiven them, should be 
iBtke IcAsttiddicted to slander. 

Others sometimes appear to us more wrong than they 
are^ because we ourselves are not right in judging them. 

A lottery, which is confessedly a species of gambling, 
is an unsafe comer stone to erect a place for worship upon. 
Things right in themselves, are moi*e likely to be hindered 
than advanced, by an injudicious zeal for promoting them. 

Ingratitude to a benefactor, naturally indisposes him to 
xontinue his benefits. 

. Company which does not help to improve us, will certaih- 
ly have a contrary effect. 

Head knowledge, and heart experience, are not always 
concomitants. 
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Our preceptions of truth are clear, in proportion to di 
ireedom from the biases of error and prejudice. 'J^^ 

To pursue fashion in its endless changes, may be c^ 
pared to chasing a bird on the wing. " ] 

It was odd enouGrh of the thieves who robbed the trafv 
ler, to tax him with dishonesty for concealing a part of ti 
money. ^ 

Prejudice is like a flaw in a mirror: it occasions objectili 
be presented to the mind in distorted forms. 

There is hardly any person so bad, as not to do ql 
mage to virtue by imitating it in some way or other. 

As affluence creates dependence, it naturally incUneft I 
l^sessor to imperiousness, and impatience of contradictldl 

Violent blowing at a small fire, is as likely to exiingi^i 
as to increase it • '""''''' 

The course of rashness, is either circuitously or direei 
towards ruin. 

The judgment clarified by charity) may be compared 1 
the bee; which finds honey where wasps and faomets gttflM 
little but poison. <. 

In travelling, we often meet with rivulets, brooks or livitt: 
l^ut not so often with springs of pure water. 

Imitation has often the credit of invention; but visM 
and knowledge are distinct. 

He is a proficient in the school of wisdom, who has lean 
ed to derive comfort from chastisement. 

It is a common error, to estimate the value of things t 
their rarity, rather than by their utility. 

A virtuous mind chooses such amusements as least ten 
to vitiate the affections. 

If humility be necessary to the reception of tru^ tb 
crosses which humble us must be blessings in disguise. 

Letters often give a more fiivourable opinion of the wri 
ters, than an intimate acquaintance with them will justify* 
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.A traveller whose fame exceeds hi& meritf may be sure 
pb will meet with many downward slopes in* his journey, 
'jj: Habitual reflection on the uncertainty of time, tends great- 
ly to fortify the mind against the snares both of prosperity 
Wid adveraity. 

^jf A man without discretion, may be compared to a vessel 
^Mfkbout a helm, which, however rich its cargo, is in contin- 
!h| danger of being wrecked. 

"^* Permanent rest is not to be expected on the road, but at 
end of the journey. 

Those who engage in the pursuit of happiness, should^ 
cumber themselves with unnecessary things. 

To scold servants at their work, is not the best way to in- 
tfaeir diligence, or to get it well done. 
||T' In religion, it is better to stand still and wait for direction^ 
jMhan lof roceed in uncertainty, without it. 
-• Argument is allowable in cases of doubt; but it should 
er for a moment be indulged against our own convictions, 
should more seldom take offence at each other, if we 
p^pked oflener at the why,^ than the what. 
!:^ ;„Chasdaement does not always immediately follow error, 
Hhrt somedmes comes when least expected. 
^.^They who do not the best they can with what they have, 
Mmiid hardly do better with more. 

-^ Some remedies are worse than the disease, and some com* 
Bmers distress us more than the aiHiction they lament. 
1 He who makes conscience his counsellor, will find it his 
comforter when all others stand aloof. 
' ^Wben sin is added to sin till no room is left for any thing 
^jOt punishment, the case is deplorable. 
\ if the surgeon felt the pain he inflicts, he would touch 
pte wound gently. 

' Liabouring to prove what is self evident, is^ like tr}'ing to 
jidd^to a full cup.^ 
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Humility and love are equally essential to deyotion ai4^ 
happiness. 

Fiction may excite the imagination and enilame the pil' 
sions, but the sincere pursuit of ti*uth, as it corrects the wiB 
and amends the hearty improves the understanding. 

They who cannot forgive their friends, are not likdf li 
love their enemies; 

Mariners in a storm are at a sad pass, ivhen they thildLti 
save the ship by throwing the pilot overboard. 

There is hardly any circumstance so bad that it mxf Ml 
be made worse by mismanagement. 

Natural wisdom differs from artful oratory, not much Wk 
than a living plant from the painters description of it 

It is very irksome to be under the necessity of applyiof 
for assistance to an ill disposed person. 

It is a reproach to a man^s understanding to be pleiM 
with flattery. 

He who apprehends amiss, judges WDrse; hence the in 
portance of detecting false, and establishing sound principlei 

It is desirable to get to the end of our journey seasonab]] 
but haste may defeat our purpose, and preclude rest. " 

Error opposed to truth, is like a wave dashing agiunsti 
immovable rock. 

The root of pride is self-confidence; and they who fiax 
themselves more humble than others, may be the least so. 

He is a .dexterous surgeon, who leaves no scar to H 
wound he heals. 

The opposite views of people are often equally remo 
from truth. 

Consider, why the error of another offends thee, wiA 
thou art in no way a party to it. 

Many would fain have the rule over others, who cana 
Ifovern themselvas. 
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. . Virtue is not so versatile in its nature, as to be impracti* 
c4ble ill any possible condition of buman life. 
. If Crav^ers toward heaven miss their way, the fault will be 
altog^etber their own. 

It is^etter to pass by an offence, than to invite its repetition 
by resentment. 

^- To be promoted to a station above our abilities, can be 
desirable only to vanity. 

J thou wouldst eKercIse authority without giving o£fence, 
rol thy passions. 

In marriage, mental accomplishments should bo preferre4 
to those which are exterior. 

It requires something more than natural courage to re- 
nounce false pleasures. 

It is said of bees, that in foul weather they are the most 
busy in their hives. 

Impious and high minded prosperity is often applauded, 
and virtuous humility despised. 

To believe every thing, is weakness: to believe nothings 

felly. 

The world seldom does justice to merit, but always flat- 
ters what b called good fortune. 

True generosity remembers benefits received, and forgets- 
those it has conferred. 

Meekness, modesty and humility, are graces entirely in- 
^pendent on the shape of the body. 

Wisdom, goodness, and tranquility of mind, are solid and 
. miching benefits. 

He who watches to do an injury to another, may be 2l* 
most certain to injure himself. 

Without a conflict there is no conquest, and without a 
conquest no crown. 

We never practice a greater cheat on ourselves, than 
lihen we wislj to be thought humble. 
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Charity, tliough forbearing and ibrgiving, is not bfindlB^. 
the provocations of unkindness. 

It requires nice stepping for those who walk close 
er, to avoid jostling each other. 

He who truly desires a blessing on his affiictians, Lsalwip :j 
the better for them. 

Too earnest a desire to excel, often sets a man belisw Ui] 
real worth in the estimation of others. 

There is no condition of human life so high, as to be l^'l 
yond the reach of the arrows of affliction. Wv' 

Few are so sincere, as to hazard the friendship th^y Yic, 
lue by giving disagreeable counsel. 

Every duty has a blessing in it, which cannot be obtaided ' 
but by the performance. 

Power is more frequently coveted, with a. view to the ooc^ . 
rection of the faults of others than of our own. . f » 

The substance of true philosophy consists in being ra* 
tuous, independent, and contented. 

Those who are the least resigned in what are called Qua» 
fortunes, frequently need them the mQst. » % 

We are apt to covet what others possess, without consi* 
dering that we may be in possession of what they have not t 

Those who use no unlawful means to escape from trou- 
ble, will most likely reap the full benefit of its dispensatioOi- ; 

If thou lovest tranquility of mind, seek it not abroad. ■ 

Promises made in time of affliction, require a better me- i 
mory than people commonly possess. 

The fear of dapger, is often more difficult to encounter 
than the danger itself. 

Those who are apt to take offence, are commonly the ■ 
most irritating, and the most difficult to be appeased. 

Power unsubjected to the control of virtue^ is a poor gnat* ».■ 
^ikuBi of civil liberty. . i 
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:' The world abounds with rocks and shoals dangerous to 
Mrtae. 

To be too hasty in returning; an oblig^ation, is a species 
of ingratitude. 

Pro^iity is the blessing of the old testament, adversity 
of the new. 

Perseciidon may produce conformity, but not convinces 
ibeiit. 

Spirhual pleasures only, are greater in fruition than ex- 
pectation. 

Sbqie are-iprious about trifles, and trifling about serious 
matters. 

The IbrgiTeness of injuries, is a lesson not less important 
than ffifficult 

l^afehioh is led by the run, and followed by the silly; but 
is. little regarded by the wise. 

If the ages of men were determined by their virtues, ma- 
oy lives would be short indeed. « 

The world would sck)n grow better, if crimes were more 
detested and criminals less. 

. If the acquisition of property require the sacrifice of 
probity, welcome poverty. 

Troth is more frequently brought into doubt than con- 
firmed by asseveration. 

. It requires much virtue to refrsun from injuries, but more 
to suppress resentment. 

To have our minds and affections settled on things durable, 
is a business of great importance. 

Being positive in judgment to-day, is no proof that we shall 
not be of a different opinion to-morrow. 

We should not forget, that although some of our acquaint- 
ance distinguish themselres by kindness, they may not be 
opulent. 
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Many disturbances to which towering pride i. ei^ 
pass quietly over the head of huimlity. '^ 

If the preservation of health be thy object^ eat <mlf'iftair 
thou art hungry, and drink only when thou art thirstyv 'X 

What are called mufortunes, have sometimes prorvd'ii 
more value than the greatest fortunes. :■ -* ' 

In matters of dress, with the judicious, nothing biudi0H|^ 
some er embarrasing is considered as ornamental* ' '^^j| 

The superficial often applaud vanity and weaknesB^ wlnf 
they &ncy they are admiring and approving virtue. -'-i 

Great is the number of those who might^ttaili to ttttl 
wisdom, if they did not already think themselves wise. --^ 

Ignorance stupifies the mental Acuities, and is a niMi 
of many crimes. r . 

Genius, may often be discovered by the manner in wflldl 
ciiuldren pass their leisure moments. 'v^ 

He who takes the judgment seat with a bribe in hialinl 
oan hardly avoid partia^ty. 

It is not the possession of wealth which n^akes a mantrol^ 
respectable, but the^nght use of it. 

It is not uncommon for people to censure others for &idlf 
to which they are themselves addicted. 

Every kernel has its containing shell; every spirit its ocv 
respondent body. 

Angry men would rather injure themselves, than not hqit 
others. ■ 1 

Adversity, as a sieve, separates pretended from red 
friends. 

A multiplication of laws, denotes an increase of the law* 
]ess» ^ 

It is a culpable and cruel pleasure, that arises from At 
pain of others. ■ ■• 

As a candle brought into a dark room, so is virtue amii^ 
vice and folly. 
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^ Some have more pleasure in the exercise of benevolence, 
Ban others have in receivings benefits. 

If we reprove or chastise before we feel a painful regret 
•n account of the necessity for ity the proper season for doing 
ithas not yet arrived. 

If we do not wish to pass for any thing better than we 
BT^ we shall be invulnerable to the shafts of envy and slan- 
der. 

Attainments made without difficulty, are not often of much 
vidue. 

In proportion as men are cringing and servile to their su* 
perioral they are generally imperious and overbearing to 
bieriors. 

.Good counsel is often rejected, through disaffection to the 
penon offering it, or from a dislike of his motives* 

To repel force by force, and fraud by fraud, are but Satan's 
wajB of correcting sin. 

When the price of true humility is considered, no wonder 
it is an article that meets with few purchasers. 

Piety which does not sweeten a man's natural temper, may 
be compared to fruit good in its kindt but unripe. 

When a person undervalues himself to another, he is rea« 
flonably suspected of a desire to be thought better of than he^ 
deserves. 

Truth would be more popular with us, if it proposed only 
Id correct the faults of others. 

Virtuous nunds reap greater advantages from adversity^ 
than the vicious do from prosperity. 

Customs and habits may be continued, till they acquire the 
force of a law. 

If love were never professed but when it is felt, it would 
appear to be a scarce article. 

The knowledge of all moral duties, may not be wanting, 
ral yet thci nund and affections be very corrupt. 
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To corrupt men truth is insupportable, as the radiiDcH 
the sun is to weak eyes. . .-.\ 

Did we petition Divine Goodness for nothing impr<q[ietfe 
us, we should not ask in vain. .-v 

Innocent minds are the least suspicious; and they whoig 
the least apt to offend easily forgive. 

Surmises^ if exposed at all, should be the subject of il 
quiry and consideration, not of controversy. : « 

Warring nations, as history abundantly shews, have i^p 
monly buried themselves in each others ruins. : . 

A mind that seeks truth for its own sake withimtii^ai 
sinister views^ is as rare as it is respectable. 

To be cheerfully disposed at the hours of meab, i|k^ 
counted one of the best signs of health. 

A viituous mind will not be disposed to take czefitj 
itself for its attainments, white conscious of ahy censurtkl 
deficiency. .k^ 

The love of money is an opiate, :hat often lulls conacklK 
asleep, and blinds the judgment. 

A child should never be indulged in any habit, wfakb i 
must necessarily cease from, in order to be happy. 

Opinions connected with our hopes of happiness^ caUK 
be too stricUy examined. 

Good-will is a more powerful motive than constndnt 

It requires more fortitude to endure, than to provoke ip 
juries. ?. 

He is a brave man, who dares to meet himself alone tett 
open field, to examine his heart, uninfluenced by the worlA 

Self-conceit is mostiy blind to the merit of others, as vii 
as to its own defects. J, 

He that is devoted to the publick service, should be eqd 
ly proof against partiality, flattery, and provocation. i -^ 

The ladder of ambition is easier of ascent than deaccnb. 
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Sbctiok 2. 

A tide that leaves large vessels aground, may rise hxgix 
enough to set smaller ones afloat. 

Power, enthroned with wisdom on its right hand, and 
mercy on its left, constitutes a complete judge. 

Charily, though not apt to look abroad for &ults, is nei- 
Aer blind, nor unfeeling: yet ignorance and indifference are 
•fien mistaken for it. 

We are apt to value ourselves more on exposing the 
faults of others, than on correcting our own. 

The voice of wisdom is seldom listened to, by a self-con- 
fident mind. 

Much of that which is called worldly happiness, is but 
nxBCTy in disguise. 

Compare not thyself and thy acquirements with those be- 
jfaind, but with those before thee. 

To treat inquirers after truth as its enemies, tends to 
interrupt its progress, and to turn them from it. 

if a constitution is so vitiated as to transmute medicine 
into poison, dissolution cannot be very remote. 

In the same degree that a person is offended at reproof, 
it is likely he would be puffed up by commendation. 

A kind acdon performed in a rough manner, may be mis- 
taken for intentional ofTence. 

It is difficult for persons strongly attached to their inter- 
est, to be strictly honest in their dealings. 

Whether our inclinations arc virtuous or vicious, we ge- 
nerally incline to bring others into the road we are travel- 
ling ourselves* 

<► To insinuate a thing prejudicial to another, which we 
■re not. willing openly to avow, is a kind of mental assassi- 
nation. 
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Unassuming modesty and diffidence^ engage that reqM 
and attention, which % often refused to positive asBerdoip 
'and confidence. 

In our religious inquiries, lire should cldm no liMttfi 
ivhich we are not willing to allow to others. 

Not only goods, but lands, owners, and all, are moveiribMt 
according to nature's laws, in the goyemment of this WdiU 

The mariner, who changes his course merely &r.. Ip 
pleasuie of filling his sails, is not likely to shorten lus 'fSf 
age. :• 

A contemptuous mind delights to offend, and whenLitVP* 
cites retaliation, is not less vindicdye than provoking. ; -^ 

People may be forced into, or out of external confoi^^f^ 
but hot either into or out of conviction. 

No religion can be true, that has not the well being d 
mankind equally for its object. 

A quiet mind, like other blessings, is more easily lostdaii 
gained. 

Sincerity of heart is a much more sure safeguard tD.wf^ 
tiie, than the most correct ideas we can entertain of itseip 
oellence. , 

Rooting up the large weeds of a garden, loosens the eaidi 
and renders the extraction of the lesser ones comparadndlf 
easy. j^ 

Many have such correct ideas of things as not to be eifll 
ly imposed upon; and yet are not ready at explaining tiicfl 
toothers. 

Humility of mind is neither arrived at, retained, nor Jv 
creasedf by comparing ourselves with others. f! 

An unit is the sine qua non of all numbers; and the ea(i 
one that is complete in itself, and independent. \ 

Truth is not realized to us, but by a conformity ofjtf 
wills to its discoveries. 
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In every stage of our intellectual progress) truth is the 
cfiacoyering light, and i*eason the percipient. 

Beware of usurpation; usurpers generally iall under the 
judg^aent-aeaty which they attempt to fill. 

If Vessels meeting at sea, get to fighting with each other^' 
we may be pretty siire they do not belong to the same port. 

Those victories are defeats, which leave our sins unsub* 
4«ed. 

Be careful how thou sayest any thing of the absent, which 
thou wouldst be unwilling they should hear, if present. 

Mea do not always carry a smiling countenance fi*om the 
banquet to the chamber. 

In judging of others we should always exercise charity, 
but the strictest severity in judging ourselves. 

Some are kind enough to confer &vours, who are not hum* 
ble enough to accept of them. 

The semblances of truth approach no nearer to it, than 
other pictures do to their originals; and the value set upon 
them is commonly alike in both cases. 

The genuine beauty of Christianity has been much obscu- 
red, by the frivolous ccHitests and inteinperate seal of its vo- 
taries. 

It may afford some encouragement to a mind in distress 
to remember, that the narrowest part of a defile is ofteii 
nearest the open field. 

If aiHiction were considered as naturally consequent of 
moral evil, and not as a vindictive display of Divine power, 
many might be convinced of its expediency as a corrective, 
and be induced to submit to it, as to a ix>d in the hand of a 
wise and tender parent. 

• Those who fancy the book of nature contains all the in- 
struction which is essential to their happiness, should con- 
sider what they will do, when that book is closed. 
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Section 3. ■ 

It will not be difficult to convince a man of common ;iit^ 
derstandingy whose dwelling-house is on a hill, that just « 
many feet as he descends in going from home, so maqf iiSL 
he have to ascend in returning. * ,]^ 

An oratorical exposure of the depravity of human naturiSfl 
no more a proof of victory over it, than an elaborate lettdn 
on the Materia Medica is a proof of an healthy constitutilli 

Those who lay snares for the unwary, little think of ttinJ 

- i 

employer, and what their wages will be in the day of reck 
•ning. 

An effon to quiet a wounded conscience by a repedtiqi 
«f sin, is like flying from a serpent, and meeting a lioD« 

An honest trader is as glad in detecting an error on tilM 
credit, as on the debit side of his accounts. 

That there can be no effect without a cause, is a masSs 
which appears to have obtained the general consent of nwD 
kind. 

When secular pursuits leave no room for more impmrtin 
duties, the mind may gradually become so infatuated as tl 
be pleased with its shackles, and mistake prosperity fel 
peace; till at length nothing less than a total reverse of HoA 
scene may be sufficient to break the enchantment. 

Persons of weak minds and a strong will, seldom suspiBC 
the mischief they continually occasion, to originate witi 
themselves. 

He who injures another, has the injury to repent of; bqi 
resentment and retaliation make a paruiership account of it 
and when the offender and the offended are brought to I 
settlement, the last may have the most to pay. 

People seldom differ in their opinion of any object thej 
view in the same light at one time; it is when the light A 
obscured or withdrawn, and remembrance succeeds to vi* 
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WO) that a difference of sentiment and coi)te<itioD about it 
take place. 

The residnum of all virtues, defecated and reduced tg 
their first principles, is faith, hope, and pharity; but that 
which is the sine qua non of the others, is charity. 

In ascending the mount of rectitude, we are more apt to 
indulge in reflecting on the past, than in contemplating the 
future; and. so, comparing our attainments rather with those 
behind than with those before us, we easily and often mis* 
take our resting places for our journey's end. 

The desire of happiness is natural to the human mind; 
%ut all do not consider where alone it is to be found, nor in 
what it consists. 

A competency of worldly goods, and an independence on 
others, are among the principal benefits of human life. 

Those who are careful to avoid offending others, are not 
«pt to take offence themselves. 

The correction of one false principle in theology, is of 

more importance than ten victories obtained by adhering to 

it- 

' If the obscurities occasioned by the depravity of h^lman 

natmre were removed, the heart of one man would answer to 

that of another, as face answers to face in a glEL 

Those who db not spare others, have no just claim to in« 
dulgence themselves, and when they fall, seldom excite 
mlich compassion. 

It is often troublesome and deep digging for pure waten 
kut, when once you come to the spring, it rises up and meets 

you.' 

- A man can hardly do a greater service to his neighbour, 
than to instruct and encourage him in the perfonusuK^e of 
Hm duties. 

. Hasty words often rankle the wound which injury gives; 
but soft words assuage it| forgiving cures it, and forgetting 
takes away ih^ scar^ p 2 
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To desire to know that, which if we should know nd 
required to do, we would nevertheless refuse to can 
with, is not true devotion. 

As sarcastic reflections or insinuations, indicate cantent 
they cannot hit the person aimed at, witliout lessening if v: 
destroying his affection and confidence. 

He who has learned to bear provocation without Ttwt 
ment, is in a &ir way of having his name enrolled among -i 
members of the church of Philadelphia, agsdnst which Ih 
appears no complaint or exception. 

Justice is a foundation principle; and cannot be riolit 
without laying the mind open to the invasion of every i] 
ciesof moral depravity. 

It is one of Satan's most subtle devices, to put a pen 
upon trying to humble another's pride, by a malignant i 
insidious exercise of his own. 

Genuine humility, either in a man's own mind or that 
another, is a depth too great to be fathomed by the line 
reason. 

To seek a redress of grievances by having recourse to ' 
law, is aptly compared to sheep running for shelter ti 
bramble bud|> 

No bye-i&ms lead further from the right road, than so 
of those which, at the beginning, appear to lie almost para] 
with it. 

Though a mask may conceal a person from others, 
cannot hide him from himself. 

A corrupt will, is never without reasons for not listen 
to the dictates of conscience; it dreads nothing more d 
its own reformation, and consequently prefers contradicts 
to certainty. ■» 

• Many of the iBmpty pots in an apothecary's shop, are 
gaudily decorated; and neatly marked^ as those that are! 
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Virtue, by regulating our desires, not only improyes and 
prolongs the comforts of this transitory life, but prepares us 
to resign them ivithout murmuring. 

Nottung, perhaps, tends more to confirm a truth in one's 
own mind, than an earnest desire to have it impressed on tlie 
minds of others. 

Personal blemishes are so far like a mirror, that they ex- 
pose as much the deformity of those who ridicule them, aa 
of those who are ridiculed. 

' Suspicion is a shoal on which charity often strikes, and is 
sometimes wrecked. Crosses and mortifications are the 
beacons that warn us of the danger, and compel us to mind 
the helm. 

True Charity can not only forbear a retaliation of injuri«S| 
but discern the spirit that offers them; which, if unresisted, 
commonly involves its own punishment, and sometimes its 
cure. 

There is a wide difference between our own perceptions 
of Truth, and the ideas of it excited by the information we 
receive from others; our own perceptions leave no room for 
doubty and the distressing inferences which doubt naturally 
occasicHis. 

If no one were to offer advice to others, till he had sub- 
mitted to it himself, it is probable the number of counsellors 
would be considerably reduced. 

If we were as intent on realizing religious truths, as we 

commonly are in bringing others over to our opinions, reli- 

^on would soon flourish among us. Arguments may amuse, 

and even silence objections; but it is grace alone that can 

make us what we so aptly describe. 

Discord is as certain a proof of a fallen condition, as har- 
mony and unity, are of a recovery from it: so, as the divine 
fitvour is promised to the tw© or three, who come together 
with one accord, those ^ho meet in a spirit of enmity and 
tODtentioxi, xoust i?ec^sarliy be exctudedi 
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Section 4* ^i 
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Some minds are as much gratified in observing the cut ^ ' 
of a hen towards her chickens, as others are in viewing Sa- '■ 
turn with his ring, or Jupiter witli his four moons^ iMid pev*. ' 
haps quite as profitably to themselves. 

We should be cautious in letting out our afTectimit; fiw 
through the medium of affection, di8ix>sitions entirely Qm 
reverse of each other^ may be gradually if not inaeptnMf 
blended. 

In serious meditation on death, a ^dndow is aomedmMi 
opened into futurity, through which the mind rUes <yvtr iR- 
the horrors of the tomb. 

Though the s\m shines more obliquely on some parts of 
the earth than on others; yet none of its inhabitants are en- 
tirely excluded from its benefit. 

All publick measures which are not strictly equitable^ are 
destructive of the true end of civil government. 

A humble mind seldom exercises itoelf in great matterst 
its atteifton is to real reqmrings; and these relate, for the 
most part, to the day of small things. 

It is one thing to pacify the corrupt propensities of natars^ 
by gratifying them, and another, to overcome them through 
the confiict of self-denial: yet defeat in this respect, oAtn 
passes for victory. 

Christian professors in a state of enmity, even if th^ a 
were ever any thmg better, arc like cracked tumblers, whidi 
though they do well enough to set off a mantel, may be 
discovered by their sound to have lost their service. 

When perplexity is the sea embarked upon, opjpod&n 
and invective the oars-men, and self-conceit at helm; we' 
may anticipate the port of destination; and the probable enl'', 
of tiie Tc^rag€« 



;: 
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They "who delay setting out, merely because the road is 
difficulty or that they cannot see to the end of the joumey, 
are in danger of being belated. 

Much talk on religious subjects may be compared to great 
vendues, which are pretty sure indications of approaching 
bankruptcies. 

As every degree of hatred, envy or contempt, entertained 
in the mind, must unavoidably cut off its communication 
Ivith Divine good; surely no one in that state, can be the 
instrument or chaimel of conveying it to another. 

If a person ought rather to die for his religious opinions 
than renounce them, he certainly should be well convinced 
of their truth. 

Self confidence is apt to contemn or disregard those hum- 
bling attentions to the wamUig voice of wisdom, by which 
alone we are preserved from evil. 

It is possible, even for experienced Christians, to feed so 
much upon the letter, as to lose the animating sense of that 
to which it points. 

When thou art tempted to throw a stone in anger, try if 
thou canst pick it up without crooking thy body: if not—stop 
thy band. 

That which constitutes a good conscience, is a willing- 
ness to conform to what we believe to be truth, in all its 
appearances; those, therefore, who act up to their best ap- 
prehensions of right, will never incur condemnation for a 
want of such knowledge as is providentially withheld from 
them. 

That which constitutes guilt, and incurs condemnation, is 
a man's persisting in known error, in contradiction to the 
degree of truth of which he is clearly convinced; this trou- 
bles his spirit, darkens his understanding, and at last may 
totally incapacitate him for a right perception of those things 
which belong to his peace. 
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no disposition to undervalue or backbite others^ are I 
passed by^ and forgotten. 

Section 5. 

Economy and method in domestick concemsy espct 
in the female department, are important: where they an 
glected, education must be defective; and individuals tp 
milies often be betrayed into habits, which diminish I 
temporal comforts, and when they are of long stm 
are very difficult to overcome. 

Subjects of rational inquiry inay be compared to sup 
arithmetick, which satisfy us as soon as we arrive at I 
quotients: but in ^fdture state, as our mental powefft 
not be employed on tilings imaginary and doubtful, biol 
self-evident realities, our knowledge must then b^ altoge 
intuitive. « 

To attempt to form an idea of eternity, from any tl 
capable of extension, limitation, or division, is more abi 
than to tliink of measuring ihe contents of the ocean by 
common rules pf arithmetic; because, great as the oceai 
it hath bounds. 

The atheist is a kind of Felo-de-se; for, according tc 
notion, his own existence is as much an uncertainty as 
thing else 

Were it really believed that there is in human nata 
tnorbosity, wnich is the secret source of all the a£Sictioi 
endure, we might be induced to bear the portions alk 
to us for its removal, with at least as much submis 
as we take the nauseous draughts of the physician, for 
cure of our bodily diseases. 

It is not likely that any one, while in a disposition ti 
jure another, can sincerely believe himself to be an ol 
of Divine mercy* 
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^ S&CTION Z. 

To implore forgiveness, in an unforgiving spirit, is a vio- 
btion of the divine comm&nd, and consequently forbids the 
fD^ of a blessing. To distinguish what is our own, from 
"bat we have borrowed, is surely as important in our reli- 
lims, as in our worldly concerns. Those who trafHck with 
ib property of others, not unfrequently end their career in 
■ULniptcy and (Usgrace. 

■' The most dangerous persecutions are not those which af- 
Bbttfae body, but those which tempt us to a violation of 
Sace, and a g^ood conscience; for when these pleasing in« 
MtCBare wilfully parted with, even outward afflictions press 
pon us with a double force, and the poor mind, like a ves- 
A at sea that has lost both rudder and compass, seems left 
a> the sport of the winds and waves. 

If wisdom be not our guide in the journey of life, it is 
lore than probable, that self-conceit will occupy its place, 
Sd instead of keeping us in the right road to happiness, 
itd nS into bye paths that turn quite the contrary way. 

A person may reach tlie summit of the Andes, without 
fitting an inch nearer heaven tlian he was at the foots 
&' may boast of the height; but all the real advantage bo 
iins, is only that of seeing a little more of the earth than 
bse below him. 

Though complaisance cannot be dispensed with in our in* 
rcourse with each other, without increasing the disorders of 
Ciety; yet, if that branch of good manners be not the effect 
fleiigiOD, it may be the cover of bsise atid in^>idQ^4i!^^\^^_ 

£ 
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For a man to go abroadi to tell others they have wandcMl 
from home, is not a likely method either of coniinciB| . 
them where they have missed their way^ or that he b - 
much nearer right than themselves. '{. . 

When the grand enemy has given a man a fallj^ he readiF i 
ly offers to help him up again; and if his proffer be accepflD^ J 
commonly contrives to make bad worse. 

Every affliction occasioned by the withdrawings of hecf 
venly good^ prepares the mind for its heaHng and incrrailng 
ratumsy if confidence be not cast away, and the watch ef j 
resignation is maintained. -' ] 

If the will oppose the discoveries made by truth to Tttaia$i | 
conscience checks the mind; and if its convictions be redsli' 
edy gmlt ensues, and condemnation is mcurred. 

What reason is convinced of, conscience approves; butit ' 
IS the will that chooses or rejects the discovery, and cittcr 
peace or distress of mind is the result of its detemiUr 
tion. 

To be liberal without being just, is ungenerous pride; 
which is very apt lu condemn those, who bound their Hbe* 
rality by their real circumstances. 

If a man pursue an object beyond his strength, no wander 
if he sink into languor and discouragement, and at lengA 
give over the chase. 

He that does any thing praise-worthy merely to fulfil s 
promise, is not Ukely to derive much satisfaction from the 
performance. 

Is it not admirable, that from the twenty -four letter!^, of 
our alphabet, all the words in the English language ar^fw- 
med; all the ideas conceived in the arts and sciences are ex* 
pressed; and controversies on all subjects, natural, morali fc 
religious, are maintained: so that, by the wonderful &culty at 
reason, a man can employ those few letters as it pleases hxiDi 
either in defending truth, or exposing error; in exci^g deuM 
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kr convincing the understanding: what an important lesson 
'hetky rightly to learn our letters! 

^ Do imto others, as yc would that others should do UBto 
jrou/' being a compend of morality which, if strictly obserYe4 
and obeyed, would put an end to violence and fraud through- 
out the eardi«-»every violation of it, in whatever degree, must 
be an approach to those outrages, which have changed the 
g;axdeD of Eden into an Aceldama. 

Croaaes gall and grieve us, in proportion to our self cotise-* 
qaeofiei and our need of them may probably be measured 
by the tmeasiness they excite. The language of complaint 
on these occasions is,<< such treatment I do not deserve; if I 
£bd. I could not feel thus, nor should I murmur;'' but this is 
a &ilacious reverse of the truth, for a humble mind seeks 
the cause of offence in itself. 

Many things^ in the course of human life, are grievous 
for want of lightly pondering this truth: — that if we needed 
them not, we should hardly meet with them; and if we do 
need them, we ought not to wish an exemption from them. 
Expexience proves, that to indulge in what is fallacious, 
though it may please the imagination, vitiates the taste, in* 
disposes the mind to a pursuit after truth, and impairs the 
judgment by giving it a false bias. Hence it is observable, 
that those who are most inclined to that kind of entertain- 
ment, have generally but little relish for serious subjects, and 
least of all for the truths of religion. 

Real integrity of mind, cannot admit of a person's chan- 
ging Ids manners to accommodate himself to every kind of 
company he meets with: if he have no proper character of his 
tywn, he must lead those astray who follow him, and be so fir 
unworthy of confidence. 

Slandering is like opening a door, by which the foults cf 
the slanderer himself are more exposed than they otherwise 
wmild be: while the errors or indiscretions of thosci who show 
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no disposidon (o undervalue or backbite others^ are el 
passed by^ and forgotten. 

Section 5. 

Economy and method in domestick concemsy especii 
in the female department, are important: where they are 
glected, education must be defective; and individuals. and 
jnilies often be betrayed into habits, which diminish ^ 
temporal comforts, and when they are of long stgnfi 
ai-e very difficult to overcome. 

Subjects of rational inquiry may be compared to buqk 
arithmetick, which satisfy us as soon as we arrive at ;j^ 
quodcuts: but in ^-fdture state, as our mental powci»J 
not be employed on, things imaginary and doubtful, bu^ 
self-evident realities, our knowledge must then be altog^ 
intuitive. , 

To attempt to form an idea of eternity, from any Ch 
capable of extension, limitation, or division, is more abv 
than to think of measuring ihe contents of the ocean by 
common rules pf arithmetic; because, great as the oceao 
it hath bounds. 

The atheist is a kind of Felo-de-ae; for, according to 
notion, his own existence is as much an uncertainty as i 
thing else 

Were it really believed that there is in human natur 
morbosity, wnich istlie secret source of all the aflaiction 
endure, we might be induced to bear the porucws allot 
to us for its removal, with at least as much submiss 
as we take the nauseous draughts of the physician, for 4 
cure of our bodily diseases. 

It is not likely that any one, while in a disposidon to 
jure another, can sincerely believe himself to be an obji 
of Divine mercy* 
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S&CTION Z. 

To implore forgiveness, in an unforgiving spirit^is a vio« 
ladon of the divine comm&nd, and consequently foibids the 
htit»e of a blessing. To distinguish what is our own, from 
wliat we have borrowed, is surely as important in our reli- 
^118, as in our worldly concerns. Those who trafHck with' 
the property of others, not unfrequently end their career in 
linkruptcy and disgrace. 

The most dangerous persecutions are not those which af- 
flict the body, but those which tenipt us to a violation of 
peace, and a good conscience; for when these pleasing in« 
mates are wilfally parted with, even outward afflictions press 
upon UB with a double force, and the poor mind, like a' ves- 
sel at sea that has lost both rudder and compass, seems left 
to die sport of the winds and waves. 

If wisdom be not our guide in the journey of life, it is 
more than probable, that self-conceit will occupy its place, 
and instead of keeping us in the right road to happiness, 
lead utf into bye paths that tura quite the contrary way. 

A person may reach the summit of the Andes, without 
getting an inch nearer heaven than he was at the foots 
he itiay boast of the height; but all the real advantage ho 
gidns, is only that of seeing a little more of the earth thab 
tho^ below him. 

Though complaisance cannot be dispensed with in our in- 
tercourse with each other, Without increasing the disorders of 
sdciety; yet, if that branch of good manners be not the effect 
of ibligUm^ it may be the cover of base and injurious designs. 

E 
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If pupils really learned their lessons, the busmess of flchoob 
irould be much shortened; but it is one thing for a cluld tp 
commit his task to memory, and another to comprehend ifei 
meaning. 

It would be a great point gained in our religious tranl 
from conjecture to confirmation, if we were convinced, thtf 
vre can have no true idea of any di^ne attribute, but by its 
own immediate manifestation. 

If they are accounted honourable who have been the in- 
atruments of liberating their country from a foreign yotoji • 
how much more honourable would those be, who, foregoiq; 
all private animosities and party prejudices, should, in mil* 
tual condescension* unite in the suppression of vice, in enl?.^ ] 
tivating the arts of peace, and securing their national adTanr..; 
tages on a permanent foundation. 

Governments which punish one man with death for kilfiog i 
another, seem in some degree to justify the act; the dif- ^ 1 
ference is, that his act is aggressive, and theirs retaliatory, i 
Labour being a law, to which we are subjected for the | 
correction of our natural depravity, we cannot well subsdtutD . 
the work of the wits for that of the hands, without infringing , 
it and incurring the penalties annesOed, which are often pe^ 
plexity and disappointment, if nothing worse. 

It would be some check to self-confidence, if every one 
who differs in opinion with another, would calmly consider^ 
that as two contraries cannot both be true— possibly he maj 
be wrong, and his opponent right. 

It is said, that obedience is the first lesson children are. 
capable of leai*ning; and that, if this be not taught thenii 
there is little room to hope they will ever learn any other . 
correctly. 

Though some garden weeds are more deeply rooted than < 
others, there are few that will not yield to a steady pull, ev 
ery part of the top being grasped at the same timej but, i 
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Pew only of the sprouts be tugged at, they are apt to break 
otfy and leave the root to produce a succession. 

Truth as certainly existed before the scriptures concern- 
ing it were written, as did the sun and planets, before any 
treatise appeared on the solar system. 

It is not uncommon for one called an amateur, to be so 
t>1ea8ed with the skill of the artist, as to prefer the likeness 
of a flower, which owes all its beauty to paint, to the 
fragrant original. 

Self-sufficient mes are not proper colleagues in business 
for the diffident; these often submit to improprieties, for want 
€>f firmness to withstand and expose them; and so pass for 
parties, to what they secretly disapprove. 

There are many instances of men of a lively imagination, 
brilliant wit, and general knowledge, being at the same time 
very sceptical, profligate and imjust. This is a sufficient 
proof, that knowledge alone is not all that is necessary to the 
regulation of our minds and manners. 

A kind attention to strangers is very grateful to them, and 
generally commended; yet few who have not been in that sit* 
uation themselves, are sufficiently sensible of its difficulties; 
and of those who have been, too many, when at home, are 
negligent in that respect. 

A literary correspondence should be considered as the 
private conversation of the parties, in which many things pass 
which they would not choose to express, if they were aware 
that those to whom their letters are often shewn, were with- 
in hearing. 

The best compositions admit the least of addition or abridg- 
ment; that work, therefore, which is deficient neither in man- 
ner nor matter, must be perfect in its kind. 

A man mlist be deplorably insensible or blind to the depra- 
vity of his own heart, who sees no necessity for supernatural 
aid to correct its disorders. 
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Many people nuke a proper use of the ligbt, jret can Wf 
%ut little more of the sun from which it proceeds, than that 
they know the times of its rising and setting. Such> diligettU 
]y employing themselves in the proper business of the daj^ 
sooner rise into affluence than many who can calculate ecfij^ 
ses, and explain the solar and planetary system* 

It is reasonable to suppose, that as our actions are in tfadr 
motive} so will they be in their end; otherwise^ perfection ud 
imperfection might genei*ate each other. 

Some men escape frarn their trial S| without pasHBg. j 
through them; yet such, like defeated soldiers, can oAini '^ 
tie scribe the battle, almost as minutely as those who kq^ ; 
the field. 

We easily believe what we wish; but we have a wonder^ 
ful facility in raising doubts, against those duties whidi . 
thwart our inclinations. 

As affectation is a sprout of insincerity that may grow ipto 
hypocrisy, it should be always discouraged and nipp^ in 
the bud. 

Rules, unsupported by sound principles, arc calculate 
rather to enforce obedience, than to produce convicticHi ajod 
improve the understanding. 

Be not the cause of fear or pain to any one; the unsuspejctr 
ing confidence even of a chicken, gives a pleasure to tho 
mind, which the cruel, who without compunction excite 
fear in others, know little of. 

They who consider the mighty conquerors of the ear4» 
as the instruments of divine Providence in chastising nations 
for their wickedness, ought not to wish or desire their de* 
struction. 

There is, perhaps, no condition in human life, in which the 
good and the evil will not, at last, be found to have been 
ne^irly b^lancf d. 
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Sectxon 3. 

Those who are most forward to meddle with other peo« 
jle*s concerns, often meet with a check to their ofiiciousness; 
fcnd are. not unfrequently the last to forgive the offence oc« 
sasioned by their interference. 

If the ultimate trial of religious truth be hy its moral es« 
cellencOy even as a soil which yields the most plentiful crops 
must be the best in quality, then fruits are a more certain 
criterion to judge men by, than the correctness of their re 
li^ious opinions or profession. 

Superior knowledge, which is acquired by dint of study, 
ift naturally ascribed to uncommon ability in the student: but 
the preceptions of wisdom, being intuitive, leave no more 
room for self-conceit in the percipient, than there is for any 
one who sees well to boast of his eye -sight 

The respect and adulation which superior knowledge nat- 
urally attract, often inilate the mind of man too forcibly to 
allow him to ponder his footsteps, with all the care and cir- 
cumspection, becoming a probationer for an eternal state. 

Our minds, in relation to our bodily powers, are some- 
times like strong pedestrians, who, in travelling, leave their 
more feeble companions behind. Where they are so une- 
qually matched — to keep the mind to the body's proper 
pace, is a lesson well worth learning. 

Those who are the most susceptible of sympathy for 
the afflictions of others, are not the most apt to complain 
of their own. 

Religious creeds, which in the smallest degree connive 
at malevolence, counteract the spirit of the gospel; which 
breathes nothing on earth, but peace and good-will to men. 

He that can truly say he knows not any one against whom 

he has the least degree of enmity, is a citizen of the world, 

and justlv entitled to an universal passport. 

s2 
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Few occurrences are so bad, but they may be made sfiU ^ 
irorse, or so good as not to be improved, by the manner ia _, 
which we meet them. - : 

« i 

i 

A propenaty to tattling may be compared to windy tiqoor ; 
in high fermentation, which must either find ¥ent, or bunt ] 
the cask; if it find no relief in gossiping, it is often veiy ' 
mischievous and troublesome at home. 

The virtue of man consists not in his ideas of things, for a 
these he is often mistaken, but in the uprightness and dn* 
cerity with which he cleaves to what he believes to be right ", 

To maintsdn and publish our own sentiments, and yet j 
take offence at others for doing the same thing, is no pfoof ' 
of the goodness of our cause, but rather of our pride and ' 
intolerance. 

Controversy on religious subjects, is rather iiicongmoof \ 
with Christianity; and indeed, as it is often conducted^ secflDi 
little better than a refinement on wars and fightings. 

If we only shut our bodily eyes ag^nst outward object^ '• 
and do not also refrain from tlie pictures of the imag^natioil» 
we may be as effectually hindered from distinguishing truth 
from error, and be as much deceived, as if we were stniDg ' 
abroad. 

As the conditions of human life are continually var^ng, \ 
and not unfrequently reversed, this precept seems not less 
adapted to our interest than to our duty — ^" All things what? \ 
<< soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 8l> * 
« to them." i 

A real seeker after truth, disguises nothing; he is thsie* ^ 
fore not offended at a detection of error, even in himself^be- j 
cause he knows, that if truth be gained he shall par^plfiS 
of the benefit. j 

The divine laws and promises are propounded to us as n- ; 
tiona^ creatures; but in our present state of exile, reasor^ti 
understand thejn^ must be supematurally enlightened. 

■ i 
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They who depend for promotion in the world on a con- 
formity to its maxims and manners, nin in debt to a creditor, 
who, if they have nothing to pay, will not easily let them es- 
cape. 

To suppose that man can be useful in religious society, 
merely on t(ie score of his acquired knowledge or afiluencei 
is not less vain, than to expect the plants of a garden to grow 
only by moonshine. 

- It sometimes requires an intense heat to separate the pre« 
cious metal from the ore; but when once the metal begins 
to run^ the business is soon completed. 

Were we as much in earnest to forsake evil, as we are to 
shun the appearance of it, the work of reformation would, no 
^ubt, be more progressive in the world than it is. 

Slander exudes from secret enmity or envy, and generates 
both cause and effect in those who have not virtue enough 
to withstand it. 

True religion is a refuge inaccessible to either the vio- 
lence or the fraud of men; happy they who know it to be 
their shelter in the day of trouble! 

Real gratitude to the Father of mercies for his bounty to- 
ward us, will never admit of our persecuting others, for what 
we suppose to be a smaller share of His indulgence. 

The benevolence of an humble mind, may be compared to 
a rivulet in a meadow, which, though it glides along unseen 
and without noise, refreshes and fertilizes the soil, leaving it 
to display the benefit received, by its increased verdure and 
fruitfulness. 

It is the nature of pride to expose what is likely to increase 
its own reputation, and conceal its defects; but true humility 
is willing to appear what it is, and is more afraid of being 
'over than under-rated. 
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^^ ' oae of enmity's domesticks, of wldch prib 

^^^^'jULo, an^ ^°^ ^^ next-door neighbour. Brothel^ 

^ w»jo^ ^i charity t lire on the opposite side of the mf* 

If ^^'^r^gclf tincturei^ with truth, are often the better fir 

^t^Hung influence through life; and especially under 

'^ '^rpjexities, which are more the effect of inadvertiai* 

* J joesq^erience than of wilful error. 

Industry may be considered as the parse, and frugality m 

i(s strinfir^' which should rather be tied with a bow than a 

^loitble knot, that the contents may not be too difficult of ai&> 

^ss for reasonable occasions. 

True nobility is inseparable from merit, and therefore^ciA* 
not be inherited by an unworthy person:-— The sif!^ of i^ 
inthout the substance, does but make the folly of him whi' 
bears it more conspicuous. 

The private conduct of many law-makers shows, that tbtf 
do not consider the laws they make for the community ob« 
Hgatory on themselves; but certainly, such are more inezcn-' 
sable than common culprits, who have had no hand in tho 
business. 

Fiction may soften, without improving the heart; henca it 
frequently happens, that one welUwrought fable of distreMp 
shall draw more tears from the eyes of a reader, than maaf 
real scenes of the wretchedness described. 

Fictions are so far from fortifying the mind against temp*- 
tation, that they are rather like accomplices, who contrift , 
to divert a person's attention, whilst a thief picks his pocket 
Waters, sweet, and clear as chrystal, if once the comm» 
nication with their source be cut off, may become stagnxflt 
pools; and at length so impure as to be unfit ibr either piei^ 
sure or health. 

A quick apprehension and lively imagination, are seldooi 
combined with a strong memory, and solid judgment; hot 
are rsiUicr like razors, which are managed more by sligtt 
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(ban hj strength^ and are better adapted to nice, than to great 
jtccasioQs. 

Section 3. 

Those children who are much indulged in their infancy 
and youth, if religion do not correct their habits, mostly 
prove poutive, impatient of control, and overbeaiing in the 
future stages of life. 

A genuine character of the true religion, is, the entire con* 
sistency of its thenry;.«.A character which no false religion 
can lay claim to. 

That cannot be a system of the one pure religion, the parts 
«f which are in the least contradictory. Human wisdom of 
itself can therefore no more frame such a system, than the 
art of a mathematician can square the circle. 

People are commonly so much employed in pointing out 
faults in those a-head of them, as to forget that some astern 
may at the instant be descanting on theirs in like manner. 

Hot-beds seem rather adapted to exotics, and things out 
^f season, than to such as are congenial to the climale; pre- 
senting us with delicacies, which (like fair-spoken sharpers^ 
pretending to serve us,) often cheat us of our health. 

Cpnvincement and conviction, without conformity, are like 
a man^s seeing and wishing to obtain a new possession, and 
yet declining to part with an old one, though it is only by 
the sale of the one, that he can raise the purchase money of 
the other. 

The same medicine, which, in one case, may be usefuli 
in another, may be injurious. Bitter medicines especially, 
which are strong tonicks, should be administered with caution. 

Straggling frontiers, especially where they are near to the 
strong holds of the enemy, generally suffer most in times of 
war; as on the conti'aiy, compact settlements are more ea • 
eily defended. 
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Were we as vigilant against the approaches of evilin oori- 
selves, as we usually are against the errors of othersy there 
vrould certainly be much more harmony and peace in tiw 
world. 

A patient endurance of afiUction, and forbearance of rC' 
venge, as taught by the precepts and example of Christ ii 
the only way of overcoming evil, and is peculiar to the self 
denying religion of the gospel. 

Justice and generosity, rightly blended, constitute a cfigid- 
fied character; but certainly, so ixr as a person is metre jort 
than generous, or mure generous thiui just, that character Si 
defective. 

They who are in good earnest to get rid of their eiror^ 
are not very studious to conceal them, or much mortified bf 
their disclosure. 

True religion, while it gives the mind which is natunl^ 
timid, an innocent boldness without temerity or presumption- 
meliorates natural courage, without destroying it, into meek- 
ness and diffidence. 

That kind of friendship, if it deserve the name at ally 
which is kept within the bounds of decorum only by tiia 
fear of inconvenience in transgressing them, must be defec- 
tive at the core. 

To be truly humble, without valuing ourselves in the lent 
degree upon the acquisition, is an almost unfathomable atr 
tainment; for the moment we judge of it, by comparisoa witi 
another, it leaks out, and lets pride in. 

Much of that which passes in the world for humilityy Jl 
like that of the Cynic, indignantly striding over the caipcts 
« Thus," said Diogenes, "do I trample on the pride of PlaAk* 
— « True," replied Plato, « but is it not with the grealbr' 
pride of Diogenes?" 

To sympathize with others, under those infirmides which 
we have been helped to overcome in ourselves, is not onljt 
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\iiiy we owe to each other, but a debt of gratitude due to 
»ur comnion Bene&ctor. 

It is probable we shall never realize our knowledge of mo- 
'al truth, any further than we are enabled to control our re* 
lentmenta. 

Art can copy nature in many things: automatons are made 
JO move like living creatures, and pictures to resemble flow- 
ers; but the one wants speech, and the other smells only of 
»aint. 

The injuries we have done, and cannot repair, will imbit- 
:er reflection, till divine mercy is pleased to obliterate the 
'emembrance of them. 

When a man is afraid of looking into the state of his own 
roncems, they generally stand most in need of inspection. 

Secrets are commonly safest with those who are least ca- 
rer to possess them; for they who have no scruple to tempt 
others to betray a secret confided in them, will hardly have 
tufficicnt integrity to refrain from divulging it still further. 

It is unsafe to yield our assent to any proposition, however 
ilausible, for which we cannot conceive a plain reason; or, at 
east, while a clear objection to it remains unanswered. 

It is probable, if we were less apt to attiubute our disco- 
Feries of truth to our own penetration, they would more fre- 
juently be opened to our view. 

That kind of independence which is derived from wealth, 
.8 contingent, forced, and fallacious; while that which owes 
lothing to outward circumstances, leaves its possessor up- 
light, firm, and respectable. 

It sCeems not unworthy of consideration, whether the dis- 
^sition which, under equal circumstances, can more easily 
ixinfer than accept a boon, be not a sprout of the same root 
with that which would rather govern than serve. 

An independent poor man escapes much of the envy and 
hatred which> from various causes^ fall to the lot of the rich; 
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CHAPTER III. 



Section i. 



If religious persons who are entrusted with the education 
of childreni were careful to guard them from the prevalence 
of such propensities and practices, as they are convinced 
tend to break their own peace, interrupt the harmony of so« 
cietyi and fill the world with confusion and wretchedness, 
the labour would be profitable to themselves, and a great 
improTement in the work of general reformation/ 

All nations being under providential superintendence, are 
like children in the care of a discreet parent: — If indulgence 
produce bad habits, and these grow so strong as to be mis- 
chievous, a strict hand becomes necessary for their control; 
and if that be ineffectual*-^ heavy rod at length, for their 
correction. 

He who has found a friend in whom he can unreservedly 
confide, may consider himself as distinguishably blest; for a 
true firiend is the greatest of all possible acquisitions. 

It is seldom that a man's true character can be taken from 
himself; for, as self-knowledge is seldom acquired but by 
Tnortificatiou and repentance, few pass so peri'ectly through 
this humbling process, as to have neither too high nor too 
low an opinion of themselves. 

When we consider how much more a fiiithful servant, 
though of a small capacity, is commonly esteemed, than one 
"Whose adroitness exceeds his honesty; we may judge of how 
little account with Omniscience the greatest knowledge at- 
tainable by us must be, if sincerity be wanting. 
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If thou observe any one in the habit of passing Jb^ 
comiumB on others, take especial care that thou |pjt n 
any- wise offend that person. 

If a person have a prejudice against another, be can 
in thy manner of attempting to remove it: for a morose 
posidon may mistake thy well meant endeavours, for a v 
cation of the object of its dislike, and transfer a part 
to thyself. 

Who, on a journey, would not prefer a guide acqutt 
■with the road, to one who had no other knowledge of it, 
that obtained from maps and hear-says? 

For a criminal, under sentence of condemnation, ti 
for mercy, on the plea that some of the gang are worse 
himself, is not a vety likely way to obtain it. 

It is one sign of a humble mind, i^ when offences o 
they incline us rather to fear we may have admiiiistere 
occasion, than to indulge ourselves in harsh reflect^ 
the offenders. 

Privateering differs in little or nothing but the name, 
high-way robbery: and while countenanced and protect 
regular governments, cannot but swell the catalogue c 
tional sins. 

It requires the labour of many years, for a nation to n 
llic losses sustained by one year's war; especially in th< 
rals of the people. 

Frank confessions of error, would no doubt be more 
mon tlian tlicy arc, if the temper of those who biinj 
charge v;as not so often unfit to be gratified. 

Resignation, being a cessation from the workings ol 
will, is an approach to the sanctuary of silence, where 
is revealed, assurance obtained, and peace enjoyed. 

The inhabitants of heavenly mansions have all they d 
without hoarding. 

iVssent and subscription to doctrinal creeds, ofter 
/i>i* /kith ajnd conversion. 
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t who desert the stations assigned them by best wis- 

^e reason to expect perplexity and disappointmenti 

sary for the correction of their error. 

who steadfastly refrain from undertakings, of the 

Y of which they are doubtful, may well hope to be 

ly favoured with right direction. 

sing as much a malady of the soul, as disease is of 

', it is no more inconsistent with divine mercy to 

insgressors, than to pardon the penitent. 

we can make a clear distinction betweeen head* 

ge and heart-experience, we easily mistake our own 

rthe work of true religion; which, though wrought 

not of us. 

lore distinct the object, whether natural or rational, 

T we comprehend it; even as a person alone, or in a 

nnpany, is more readily distingmshed than when 

led by many. 

venue tb an object of inquiry, is often so long as to 

le mind, and lessen the gratification the subject 

herwise have afforded. 

»portion as we are attached to our possessions, we 

essed with the loss of them. 

tempt to comprehend incomprehensibility, is pre* 

»us; and to speak confidently of that which we do not 

lend, is positive falsehood. 

rorks of self-will, being forced, our interest in them 

s selfish; but those which are wrought in us or by 

struments of the divine will, like the natural fruits 

rth, yield praise only to' their author. 

osecute a person, for an injury or deception which 

ise ourselves, may be called doubly refined knavery. 

3 Omnipotent, it is a little thing to save us; but it is 

hing for us to be really willing to be saved. 
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s 

Those who do not believe in^ and are. therefore unacquaifr* - 
ted with the teachings of the divine Spirit) to which Chiiat I 
referred his followers for guidance into all truth, cannot but 
err in the use of the scriptures, and at least overrate, if tb^ 
do not reject them. 

We may be personally together, and yet in a state of &• 
union; or far apart in body, and yet in such near sympsUCgf 
of mind, as to partake of each others sorrows and consub* 
tions. 

If a child in a family slight advice, and provoke and quai* 
rel with his brothers and sisters, it would be unreasondila 
for him to expect the favour of his parents, by protestatiiyis 
ofldve and devotion. 

The eye is not the perceptive power that takes notice of 
the objects presented to it, any more than the glasses fa 
aiding it furnished by the optician. 

As the moral law is of such unchangeable obligatioBi. 
that our Saviour declared heaven and earth shall sooner pass 
away, than any part of it be dispensed with; it is absurd ta 
allow the character of either an iiidividual or a society to be 
good, and at the same time pronounce the principles which 
produce it to be erroneous. 

It is not improbable, that the restlessness which eva 
sincere minds may feel in iioments of seeming desertimi, is 
sometimes increased, by an overweening desire to makf-a 
selfish propriety of the good aspired after: It is vain to seek 
for perfection apart from its source. 

It is evident that though pain and disease are the natunl 
consequence of human depraVity, they do not obstruct the 
work of redemption. This affords at least presumptive eii- 
dence, that temporal evil and vicissitude are a pai*t of tte 
means employed by our Creator, for the correction of xnoid*«, 
evil, and the salvation of mankind, '^ * 
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Section 2. 

To atteRipt to comprehend and explun the desi^s oi in* 
finite Wisdom, in any way that i^epresents the Divine attri- 
butes 9A discordant to each other, is dangerous and presump- 
tuous:— -for if we once let in an idea that the plan of our re- 
demption is in ittiy degree unintelligible, we may go on rea- 
soning and doubting, until we lose ourselves in the mazes of 
scepticism. 

We are enjoined, afler doing our best, to acknowledge our 
unworthiness; which, if we sincerely do, there will be no 
pretext for self-complacency, though room enough for 
thankfulness and content. 

The smiles of Divine favour, with which we may be occa- 
sionally indulged, should be considered, not as a compensa- 
tion for services, but as a cordial we need, to encourage us 
to press on toward the mark set before us; of which, while 
we have any remaining defect, we may be sure we are yet short. 

What can be more absurd than to believe, that the spirit 
of Christ leads His followers into any thing inconsistent with 
His example and precepts; that is, actions, into which He 
could not consistently have led His twelve disciples, when He 
was personally with them on earth? 

If civil requisitions be such as we cannot comply with, but 
by infringing the plain and positive commands of Christ, it 
is impossible to obey the one, without violating the other. 

Christianity, as defined by its holy Author, is divine love, 
evinced by an unfeigned love to each other; and every devi- 
ation from this exalted principle, however specious the pre- 
text or zealously mamtaincd, is mere delusion, as its fruits 
every where manifest. 

Studious people, and the serious part of them especially, 
generally spend much time in possessing themselves of the 
ideas of others, ranking, in their own and each others estima- 
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tioDy according to their acquisitions in that way: but we n 

infer, from what the poet Cowper says of his library, wlu 

consisted only of his own books, that nothing, strictly spci 

ing) b properly and genuinely a man's own, but.^ 

which he draws out of his own mine, and fasliions in i 

own mint: the rest is all borrowed. ^ 

To silence the imagination, is a task to wMch reason alfV 

in its present slavery to the secret workings of the willy i|^ 

competent: this, to the attentive observer, is one proof aiQfl 

many, that the rectification of our nature depends on the] 

subjection of our wills to the Divine will, without witf 

whatever our ideas and opinions may be, or however spB 

ous the appearances we may assume; ^we are yet &r sb 

of perfect redemption. 

A vessel, at the commencement of its voyage, may ^ 
good condition, and full freighted; it may be navigated 
skilful hands, and weather many storms; yet for want of |K 
per attention to the compass, quadrant and plummet, be r 
aground, even at the mouth of the port. 

The most that can be said of instrumental music, as ani 
to devotion, is, that it is allurmg and enlivening to the aff 
tions; i. e. as long as they are excitable by outward mcai 
but as it has full as great an effect on the passions, and 
quite as much employed in enticing and betraying the i 
wary into folly and wretchedness, it seems most safe fiar 1 
ings, travelling through the dangers and difficulties of a p 
bationary state, rather to avoid it on account of its aba 
than to indulge in it for the sake of its suppositious advi 
vantages. 

£xi>erience may convince us, that trials and affiictic 
patiently endured, and quietly submitted to, prepare t 
Lord's people for the enjoyment of his love and favour. 

We may have a rational apprehension of religious tru* 
before they ar^ realized in our experience^ as of places 
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tiie gkbet which we know nothing mere of, than we have 
gathered from maps, and the accounts given of them hy his- 
toriansrand travellers. Yet this, in both cases, is the kind 
Df knowledge, on which we are apt to value ourselves and 
each other. 

Divine love is a criterion by which not only our own ac- 
tions, but all religious' opinions and doctrines may be tried; 
and we may be assured that such as are not consistent there- 
inth, however specious, are defective, and unfit to be enter* 
tidned. 

In- religious concerns, every thing we do of ourselves, in« 
iependently of divine aid, has a tendency to stop us short of 
the mark we are aiming at; and whatever be the substitute 
ire rely on, whether outward or mental, is an Idol at the 
time. 

When instrumental means are made use of for out instruc- 
don, they are designed not to settle us in a dependence on 
:hem; but so to promote a reliance on their employer, as that 
they may become gradually, and at length wholly, unnecessa- 
ry to us. 

Minds deeply employed in metaphysical researches, may 
be compared to venturous watermen, who sometimes try 
bow much wind their skiffs will bear on the beam, without 
Dverseting. 

When we contemplate the grandeur of the universe, of 
nrhich all the parts we can see are but as a point; and con* 
sider what must be the Mind that created and sustains them 
.n such perfect order; we are ready to sink in wonder and 
istonishment, that such minute creatures as we are, should 
lot escape notice, and be lost in illimitable space; — till we 
ilso consider that Infinite Power is as necessary to the ex- 
istence of atoms, as of systems,— >to each part, as to the stu- 
pendous whole. 
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What a mercy it is^ that no one ever nncertly desires i 
know the state of his own soul in vainl In the pursuit 4if^ 
other knowledge, our motives may be too arrogant and id- 
fish to be gratified; but in this, the deeper the research tiiB 
more wc are humbled, and consequently the better prepaid 
to receive the desired instruction. 

In doctriuais— I am a Calvinist in believing, that the IK- 
vine purpose respecting mankind, whatever it was, cannot n 
any respect be defeated.— An Arminian, in believing thattbo 
sufferings of Christ had relation to all mankind.-^A Bapdrii 
in believing that no otherwise than by baptism can any evei 
become members of the church, or body of Christ.-^A BiN 
man Catholic, in believing that church to be one, and tM 
out of it there is no salvation. — And a Quaker, in beiieviif 
that " .what is to be savingly known of God,: is nnanifeitii 
or revealed in man;" and that, <' if any man have not the april 
of Christ he is none of His." 

Adversity often affords more pleasure on retrospectioQj 
than prosperity: the reason may be, tliat it is more saluUiy 
to the mind. 

Prisons have sometimes proved like antechambers ID 
palaces, as in the case of Joseph. 

The gospel is a dispensation of life and power, revealiff 
the substance of those truths, which were shadowed forth 
by the law, in types and figures. It should not be forgottEBj 
that the reason why the law was defective is, that its ritd! 
though practised in the exercise of moral hitegrity, left the 
vfill unsubjccted to the Divine government, even as forpv 
and ceremonies, however exactly performed, still may do 
The gospel plainly refers us, for instruction in righteousnen 
and guidance into all truth, to the spirit of truth alone. 

A phlegmatick insensibility sometimes passes for pt 
ticnce; but they are as different as a pool from a port: into tb 
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one indolence naturally sinks us; but if we arrive at the 
other^ it is by encountering many an adverse wind, and rough 
wave) with a more skilful pilot at the helm than self, and a 
company under better command than the passions. 

Section 3. 

Holiness is the essence of salvation, and can come from 
DO other than a living source, through the operation of faith 
on a believing mind. This the bible truly declares; but can 
no more convey to us fier ae, than the picture of a man, how- 
ever exactly drawn, can give us a knowledge of his voicci 
dispositions and temper; though it may help us to flistinguish 
him from others, when he appears. It would, tu^reforc, be 
absurd for a person possessing tlie picture, fi-om that cir- 
cumstance only; to boast of an acquaintance with ihe originali 
especially if it excited no desire to become actually acquain- 
ted with him. 
' When, in religious concerns, we are actuated by any thing 
short of Divine wisdom, we arc like persons cultivating un* 
fenced ground in the wilderness, all the product of whose 
labour is liable to be carried off or destroyed by tlie wild 
animals. 

The intelligence received by the prophets when they saidt 
«* The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, speak unto 
the children, thus saith the Lord"— must have been more 
clear to their understandings, than any outward or seconda- 
ry direction could be; for it not only presented itself in a light 
that assured them of its truth, but engaged the compliance 
of the will, in a degree that it is reasonable to suppose no- 
thing presented to the mind by the bodily senses could have 

effected 

When we are nearest right, we are least apt to take of- 
fence at tlie discovery others make of our errors, because 
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we are then most earnest to be set free from thcnd ourselTfiif \ 
and on the contrary, when we are most wrong (that is, letf ] 
willing to part with our errors,) we are easiest offended wiA : 
those who unveil them, and this sufficiently proves thcfll 
upon us. 

In a perfectly imocent mind, a false accusation excim 
more pity than blame, because that state is not attained bat 
through such degrees of self-abasement, as entirely dispCM-' 
sess it of the spirit of the accuser. 

In conversing on religious subjects, it is of great iinpor* 
tance that the parties define the terms they make use ol^ 
that is, affix a name to each principal idea, on which tfae)^ 
can mutually agree: — if this were always done, there wodd' 
be little room left for dissension. 

The general lapse of mankind has scattered th^m away 
from the fold of unity, into such a thick and wild wildeniesi 
of disparity and confusion, that even thpse who are sensiUe 
of it and intent on a remedy, are continually taking ofiencb 
at the contrary direction in which they see each other mo- 
ving; though these are, in fact, only like lines converging 
from different points of a circumference to its centre. 
Whereas, if each of these well-meaning travellers would. 
but keep his eye to his own proper foot-path, and go quiedf 
forward, they would all gradually approximate the point 
of unity. 

It seems quite consistent with the analogy there is betwedk 
the spiritual and natural state of man, that his immortal souj 
should be as much the object of his Creator's care, and be as 
well provided for, as its frail and mortal tabernacle; and ac- 
cordingly, that while he every where sufficiently partakes of 
the advantages of an outward luminary for procuring a tem- 
porary subsistence, the genial influence of its Archet3rpcl|' 
the Sun of righteousness, must be equally adapted to lui 
moral condition and occasions. 
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An undue reliance on the corrcctaess of our religious pro- 
fession, is apt to make us too self confident and presumptu- 
ousy and sometimes underrate those who, with rational ap- 
prebenuons less clear, may be far before us in real piety. 

To contract a debt in a dependence on contingent circum- 
tanccB, is like pawning the shoes expected from another's 
fee^ and he who lends his money on such terms, can justly 
blame no one but himself, should he meet with disappoint- 
ment. 

A {person of a truly liberal mind, is equally pleased with 
the discoyery of truth in another, as in himself; and this 
shows the uniting effect of that precious principle. 

It seems morally impossible for a person to have a right 
apprehension of the state of others, without being first hum- 
bled into a sense of his own. 

There is a difference between su/i/iosing ourselves to be, 
and Jiretending. to be, what wc are not; the one may be the 
error of inexperience, or at most self-conceit; the otlier is 
hypocrisy. 

Insidious minds often discover their intention by the very 
means they use to conceal it; like the silly ostrich, which^ 
while it hides its head in tlie bush, leaves its tail uncover- 
ed. . 

Levity of behaviour invites licentiousness, and sometimes 
exposes the parties to more disreputable suspisions than 
they are aware of, or perhaps than they deserve. 

If there were no such thing as real virtue, tliere could be 
no hypocrisy; any more than shadows without substance, or 
counterfeit money without legal currency. 

Matter, from its most subtile and pellucid, to its most 
gross and compact state, is ever distinct from the mind that 
actuates it* 

Patience is the menstruum employed in transmuting our 
afflictions into the true Aqua FUaes and without it, that pan- 
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sicea is not likely ever to be obtalued:— the process .requini)i :^ 
sand heat) and not a furnace. ' . } 

Our affections and passions may be considered as our pro- ; 
per domesticks, ^hich, if not well watched, are very apt tB i 
grow mutinous and crratick. He that would rule his own 
house well, must not be always going abroad. . 

The good condition of the sheep praises their ownert md 
recommends the pasture, in terms more convincing thvii 
words. 

To ti*avel for pleasure, and not improvement^ is like pafer 
ling to sea in a skiff, witli much sail and little ballast-^ 
may do in light breezes, but not in heavy gales. 

It is natural for those who have incurred the penalty aC^ 
law, to seek for defects in it, that they may shelter thfitti: 
selves in its chasms. 

Prompt and lavish commendation of persons and thiDgfi 
is an evidence of a superficial judgment. ■ • 

Many can descant on the beauty and desirableness of loi- 
versal harmony, who, nevertheless, do more to prevent than 
to promote it. 

Desire is attractive— doubt is repulsive; an^d these dit 
ferent operations of the mind produce reflection, by whidi 
the subject matter is digested, and satisfaction obtained. 

Natural affection, however deserving the object may bfl^ 
is apt to grow vapid, and even turn sour, without a super* 
natural corrective. 

Truths, either spiritual or natural, carry their own cw-, 
dence; and, if simply presented to an unprejudiced mind, coni» 
monly produce an assent that renders much reasoning UD'* • 
necessary. 

The bogs, the pits, the hills and the vales which a perMt 
meets with who misses the right road, may serve as wajf* 
marks without danger^ when he is endeavouring to regain it 
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SsCTtOK 1. 

criye substantial benefit from our scienCfick pur<Gtit|^ 
ential that we digest our studies; for that which we 
earn rightly and correctly, we must^either unlearq^ 
Ways the dupes of error. 

wssible to refrain from the use of forms in devotion^ 
losition that is not desirous of any thing better in their 
1 which case, a person may fkll &r short of those^ 
the use of forms, sincerely aim at the substance. 
!), on hearing of the removal by death of those who 
' to us, our minds, instead of being greatly disquieted^ 
ito tranquility and acquiescence, it leaves room fdr 
yt only that all is well with the departed, but that we 
;8 are in some degree prepared for the unavoidable 

nmentators were more intent on simplifjdng than am^ 
the scriptures, their real meaning would be more 
iscovered, and less room be left for diversity of con- 
t). 

progress in true religion depends as much on actual 
nee, as our improvement in knowledge merely ration* 
nds on an ascertainment of facts; all short of this, m 
ase, being but conjectural and inconclusive, 
ho offends another with design, and without cause^ 
ts a debt: the' creditor may indeed forbear suing for 
t, but the consciousness of the circumstance, is a 
bondage, that will subject the debtor to disadvantage 
' respects, till the debt itself be either discharged or 
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Censorious strictures on the foibles and inadvertendeaiif i 
others, are often an ihsidious ^▼ay of the censor's insima- ^ 
ting^ that he is free from them himself; but a little reflecdoB \ 
may convince us, that it is much easier to make pertinetlC i 
remarks on an impropriety in the conduct of anotheri tba :; 
to avoid it in our own. jj 

One trait of zeal without knowledge is, thSt those w|h> [ 
are actuated by it, are for pressing a conformity to truth upbn \< 
others, before they have submitted to its mortifying restraittti ' 
in themselves; thus acting without its direction, and in the [ 
impatience of their own spirits, charity is deserted* <. ^ 

It is not so easy to form a true judgment of men by thdr 
elaborate performances, as the minutiae of their conduct | 
where they are less guarded and disguised. The finer i3»\ 
speech, the less clear for the most party is the simple men^ ^ 
ing. Genuine first principles, need not very diffuse' and } 
splendid elucidations; because they answer to our. iDUliD 
iHeas, which are simple. 

How is it, that if we commit an action wrong in itse^ 
under an apprehension that we are doing right, we escape j 
jhe condemnation which is incurred by wilful error? May we 
not safely infer from this, that it is the integrity of the hearti 
rather than the acutenes^ of the understanding, that com- 
mends us to Divine compassion; and that this is often ex- 
tended to cases, deemed highly censurable among men, who^ 
in judging each other, regard effects more than causes, anf 
appearances more than motives? 

Such is the extreme duplicity of the human heart, thati 
person may represent the beauties of virtue and religion ill 
an engaging manner, value himself, and be in high reputa^' 
tion with others on jLhat account, and yet bear little or no re- 
semblance to the picture he has drawn. ■ ] 

In literary pursuits, it would be well for the student te 
cdh^der to what useful purposes the acqui^tions be aims lA ■ 
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are applicable; like a traveller going a journey, who is care* 
ful to stow his packages with as few useless things as possi* 
ble^ not only to keep his carriage from being overloaded 
and endangered} but that, on sudden emergencies, he may 
easily come at the articles he wants. 

He who does nothing himself that he would disapprove 
'in the conduct of another, is so far an exemplary character; 
but to indulge in liberties with others, which would offend 
us if the like should be taken with ourselves, shows the con- 
sequence in which we hold ourselves in regard to them to 
be above par. 

As in passing along, we see each other more plainly than 
we see ourselves, it is very common for one man to be ex- 
posing Ihe faults of another, while his own conduct is quit& 
as much the subject of concern and disapprobation; so true 
is the saying of Solomon; '< He that is first in his own cause 
A seemetli just; but his neighbour cometh and scarch^th 

A well' grounded hope, that happiness in a future state 
will terminate our troubles in this, greatly tends to quiet the 
passions, temper the affections, and reconcile us to our pre- 
sent allotments. Like a shield inscribed with Plus Ultra\ 
when lifted up against temptation or adverse occurrences) 
it enables us to move quietly by them, as travellers pass the 
difficult spots in a road, which they are well assured leads 
to a good Inn, a hearty welcome, and plentiful entertain- 
ment. 

When it is considered, that instrumental musick is appli- 
ed to both good and bad purjioses, and that a proficiency in 
it, is alike attainable to the pious and pix>fane; it can hardly 
be a matter of surprise that some doubt the propriety of 
using it, as a means of conciliating the favour and acceptance 
of Omniscience. 
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When by the removal of our beloved friends and rek(SH% 
)be tendier ties of nature are broken^ the trial must be pio* 
portionate to the strength of the attachment; but could up 
on such occasions, descend, through the submission of ou 
ivillsi to the mentil spot, from whence all who are everlu^ 
py must finally take their flight, we should oftener find} ia 
the joy that succeeds, a full relief from the sorrow. 

As self-confidence is often increased by the sensible en- 
joyment of good; and faith in or reliance on anotheri implhs 
a renunciation of self-confidence; he who sincerely lamcoii 
his want of faith, may pos^bly have a deeper and mwe M- 
fihed degree of it, thsm he who rejoices in a more clear pef- 
ception of its object. 

The sdd of a principle superios^ to human reason^ is ttr*^ 
lainly necessary to the control and subjection of our effl 
propensities, even after ihej are clearly discovered and al^ 
imowledged: an ingenuous exposure of and theoretical dife 
cant upon them, is by no means a proof of victory over imm 
yet many compliment themselves with this, who^ tired d 
the excess of indulgence, have only become negatively vin- 
tuous. 

Caution in the use of positive expressions^is a great presifc 
vative against rudeness of manners. Children, particularlji . 
should be discouraged from saying << I will" and <^ I wont,* , 
which mostiy spring from an impatient and unsubject^d j 
temper. 

In letter-writing it is reasonable to suppose, that the froe- 
dom and ease with which we express our thoughts, are i|f ' 
proportion to our attachihent to the person whom we adr 
dress;-— if so, a laboured contrivance in the compositioiii b \ 
an evidence rather of our respect than affection.. ' 

A man may obts^ from travellers, or from maps or book%. 
such a knowledge of a country, the form of its government 
ta lawsj the inannera of the people, the ^tuation of it3 prin* 
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dpal tOTms and villages, with their distances and bearings 
from each other, as, in conversation about them^ to puzvle 
some of its real inhabitants. 

Section 2. 

He that would make himself master of any subject he is 
intent upon, can probably choose no better method, than first 
to put down his own apprehensions of it clearly, and then 
carefully compare them with those of others who have 
Written on the subject; guarcUng against a pertinacious ad<- 
heranco to his own sentiments, from which those only arp 
entirely free, who seek after truth for its own sake: this me« 
thod would preserve us from that common error, of adopting 
the opinions of others implicitly, without examining whether 
they are really right or wrong. 

Reason may enlist itself in the service of those evil pro* 
pensities of nature, against which conscience, while it is in 
the least regarded, is always protesting and aiming to cor- 
rect. Conscience may be considered as a mirror, on which 
truth shmes, through mediums more or less obscured by 
the depravity of the will. In such degree, therefore, as that 
depravity is removed, the reflections of conscience are more 
or les^ clear and intelligible to the understanding: because 
the more upright the will is, the more clearly does this mir- 
ror reflect the illuminations of Divine wisdom. 

« No news" is said to be « good news;" If no condemna- 
tion occur to the conflicting mind unfitting it for humble 
watchfulness, we have ground for hope, tliat our condition 
is not so bad as it appears to be; and that we may in patience 
possess our souls, till the light again rises and dispels the 
gloom.— In the night season, rest is proper, and impatience 
tain*. 
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A man under false biasses may judge amiss, and palliito 
or excuse an act of injustice in himself towards others; yet 
iPFhen others do precisely the same tiling to him> he fiodi . 
little tiifficulty in seeing and pronouncing it to be \mag^ 
and why is he so much clearer-sighted in the latter than iB 
the former case, but because the obstructions that filmded 
^s judgment are removed? 

A person who retires from the semblances of truth iir 
search of the substance, will not only appear singular mi 
contracted to others who are not in the same way, but bi 
really circumscribed in his own apprehension of thing^; btf* 
cause it is at that point where every thing doubtful is rdiil* 
quished, that truth, in its ground and naturjD, is revealed. - ' 

Recommendatory encomiums on the grace of humiUfyjt 
are sometimes very consolatory and instructive; but then 
seems to be no subject we meddle with, on which we- ait: 
more liable to err in judgment than on this.— He who re- 
commends humility to another, if he does it with proprietyi 
must possess a greater degree than the person he addrei*' 
ses. 

If no system of religion can be true, the maxims of which 
are in anywise contradictory, it will follow, that most of the 
systenis by which the professors of christiantity distinguisb- 
themselves from each other must be false;^-for none of thern^ 
deny, that the forgiveness of injuries is a precept of Limit ^ 
obligatory on all his followers; and yet there are but few who. 
do not plead the lawfulness of defensive war,— as if war of '. 
any kind can possibly be carried on to effect, but by aviob^ 
tion of that precept. 

Some, who advert to the impetuosity with which provocftf . 
tions and temptations are at times permitted to assail us, afv 
clearly convinced, that to be proof against them, and to be- 
able to let them pass with as little discomposure as we fed. 
from a flurry of wind or sudden shower of rain, requires a 
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d^ndence on something superior to our rational powers; 
but all such are not eqildly convinced, that the degree of 
patience and resignation with which we bear such attacks, is 
not Qolj the measure of our faith, but also of our fitness to 
receive those consolations of divine grace, for which afHic- 
tive dispensations arc intended to prepare us. 
. The mere natural man, aiming to arrive at moral perfec« 
tioQ by the strength of reason, will always fall short of the 
mark; of this we may be easily convinced by a little atten- 
tive observation of the debates in which such men are con- 
cerned; fm* though they respect each other for a similarity 
of sentiment, and are ready enough to combine their forces 
i^aiast any who inculcate the necessity of waiting for divine 
ajul) tx> regulate us in our endeavours after moral perfection; 
yets when they have wearied these into silence, they pre- 
sently run into heats and divisions among themselves. 

The TOtaries^of reason, not satisfied with attempting a re- 
form in the civil governments of the world, appear to think 
themselves equal to the regulation of religious society also: 
many wrong things have, no doubt, crept into both, and 
it is desirable that a remedy for them should be discovered; 
but it may be observed, that those who are most forward in 
the business, are more overbearing and censorious than those 
they complain of, and their methods of reform, productive of 
tenfold more confusion than the systems they reprobate. 

It is not enough to define what morality is, and to tell us 
that •' it consists in a mians knowing what he is in himself, 
.and what^hc is in relation to others.** He who in words con- 
sents to this definition, and yet seeks that knowledge from 
the moonshine of reason, independently of divine illumina- 
ticxi) is, after all, but a practical deist; and a careful observ- 
er of his conduct will soon discover, that to do unto others 
as he would they should do to him, is a lesson he is far from 
having realised in himself. 
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Oaths arc so far from answering the end proposed by ail* 
ininistering them (the confirmation of truth,) that they oftm 
proye an effectual means of practising fraud with impmAfi 
and screening it from detection. If the falsehood of a xxmH 
plain yea or nay were equally punishable with what ifr calM" 
perjury, it would make no difference to those who are gv^ 
vemed by principle; and would prevent the daring pre8tiiB|h 
tion in others, of staking the everlasting welfare of tiwif 
souls, for the truth of what they know to be false, and of 6il* 
ling on the Almighty to witness their dreadful profanity^ J 

It will generally be found, that what a man saves or gainv 
by an act of injustice, he ultimately loses, by lesseniiig tliir 
disposition of kindness toward himself, either in the penoir 
he has injured, or in those who are witnesses of the injur]^ 
to say nothing of the effect of the guilt on his owninkH(^ 
which may be embittered by reflection even after he repeats 
of the fault, especially if it be then out of his power to re- 
pair it. 

Liberality in the use of that which is another man's pwh 
perty, is but pride in a mask, the eye holes of which are so 
small, that one thing only is seen, to the exclusion of allte 
relations. 

Nothing wrong in itself will bear the test of a very strict 
scrutiny; and among other wrong things appears that, of un-^ 
reservedly exposing the letters of our friends to othen. 
Those who are in this practice, do in effect consent that 
their own may be exposed in like manner; and if this be cue*** 
taken for granted, who does not see that little will be leftrf 
that confidential freedom, which is the principal incitemdrt* 
in near friends to communicate with each other; and thatfiiT 
they write at all, their letters will become ratlier the it^ 
hides of inteUigence, than the effusions of friendship aiidiE» 
fectioni 
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Sectiok 3^ 

I 

PtkikMophen^more intent on the acquisition of knowledge 
dian of moral improvement, are like a person who uses the 
teleicope for the discovery of distant objects, more than theu 
xnicroacopey which is adapted to those within his reach: they 
seek that sati8facd<m abroad^ which after all> is only to be 
fDundathome. 

It is better to be suspected when we are innocent, than to 
|NL8B unsuspected, when we are guilty. Virtue is a fortress 
which suspicion may assail; but it must be the fault of the 
garriaoQ, if tho enemy enter and raise a tumult: yet though 
OBJuat suspicion be unworthy of notice, its attacks may 
serve to excite care, and prevent the assailant taking us by 
surprise. 

The rectitude of the will and desire, being a necessary 
preparation for the enjoyment of happiness, the mind must 
be injured by seeking instruction or entertainment from any 
thing known to be false, such as theatrical entertainments^ 
novelsy and other amusing fictions, in which many delight 
themselves. To suppose a tree good, the fruit of which is 
confessedly bad, is incompatible with common sense and 
Asri t y y I a nd is itself a species of evil fruit which a good 
tree cannot possibly produce. 

When men impute stubbornness and insincerity to others 
as a reason for exercising power over them, their own mo- 
tives are highly suspicious, and it is time to double our guard 
agunst them; for the common excuse (^persecutors, in their 
attempts to force the consciences of others, has always been, 
<* They can think as we would have them, but they will 

Ifxensure and opposition were not deserved, in nearly the 
same degree as they disturb us, innocence would be more 
Tttb&erabte than we are taught to believe it is. Possibly wc 
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may not be conscious of the particular Biult we are cha 
with, yet irritation and resentment anlount almost to a 
ftbssion that, on some other account, we have met witk; 
more than our deseit. 

It is certainly not sufficient for a man to have consi 
notions of religious truths; for notwithstanding these, kfl 
&11 far short of others in point of sincerity and accepi 
with his maker: good principles are, however, of gre« 
portancc, and ought to be cai^fully instilled by prece 
into the minds of youth; for, whether they are present! 
hered to or not, they have in a greater or less deg^ 
influence on most; and are often like standards rallied 
the hour of adversity and serious reflection; or dlr^ 
posts in a road, pointing the sincere inquirer on his .11 
an establishment in truth. 

Most people are willing to submit to means for thi 
covery of lost health; but few incline to use any, hon 
simple, for its preservation, till they have learned wisdo 
iiufierkig. This position is true, both in a natural ami 
ritual sense: thousands run into evil, who well know it t 
to destroy both bodily health and peace of mind; but fev 
ccrely abhor and are prevailed with to turn from it, till 
become so sick and weary of its baneful effects, as to 
to ti physician, and submit to his prescriptions. 

A person of an impatient and unforgiving dispositic 
under many disadvantages besides that of making hii 
and those around him continually uncomfortable; for, le 
faults be what they may, pride hinders him from percei 
them, and few of his acquaintance choose to tell him oft 
in a manner that would do him good, for fear of being 
after treated as enemies: so that this description of pe< 
mostly go through life strangers to the balmy blessmg 
true Jriendship; and, being di'caded and shunned by all, 
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dom get rid of their untoward tempers, but by the force of 
affliction* 

The spirit of envy, whose root is pride, is as cowardly as 
it is malignant; often attempting to disturb the happiness of 
others, by sly and injurious insinuations which it docs not 
openly ayow; it means to wound, and yet hide the insidious 
intenticni,— like the dark assassin, who, while he plunges the 
dagger, would conceal the hand tliat strikes the blow. If 
this odious disposition be cherished by the mind that once 
conceiyes it, it will prove a continual tormept to its host, 
who at length, to get relief from so unpleasant an inmate, 
will send it forth on errands of unkindness, till its aid be- 
comes necessary at home, as a defence against the very re- 
taliations which itself has excited. 

It is possible to entertain a passionate concern, that has 
much seeming sincerity in it, for distress over which we 
have no control; and at the same time have very little sen- 
sibility for those which are within the reach of our moderate 
exertions to remove or to alleviate: in such a case, we arc 
like those who spend their substance in visiting foreign 
countries, and when they return home, have little left to sub- 

itistOD. 

More depends on the books we read, than the generality 
of readers are aware of; for though some of them may con- 
...t«n many plain truths, yet if they also contain great errors 
>l}iese more easily and insensibly warp our judgment than if 
they stood alone unsanctioned by such respectable patron- 
age: ** Posterity," says a certain writer, ^ would sooner 
** question their own senses, than dispute a maxim of Aris- 
" totle, though never so contrary to reason and experience." 
It is pride that makes us impatient of contradiction, and 
rewitful of imaginary or supposed injuries. Brilliant ta- 
lents, by making a man conspicuous to others and exciting 
their admiration and defence, often foster his |>fide, and make 
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him tenacious and intolerant; on the contrary, humility am* 
ceals from a persons own view, even the superior endoir- 
ments of which he may be possessed, and induces him to con- 
sider them as derived from another, on whom he must def ; 
pend for their continuance: in the exertion of his talents heii 
therefore unostentatious; and, not coveting the observatnin 
or applause of others, is peaceful and happy in himaett ■ 
though unknown beyond the sphere of his beneficence. 

Some students of nature have questioned whether manifl 
a biped, or quadruped, and have taken pains to prove a if* 
lationship between some of the most untutored of 8BvagC% 
and sagacious of brutes; but a man is disting^bhed froa-i 
¥rute, by the faculty of speech, by the inimitable use of m- 
son, and in kindling aikL managing a fire, which alone shdl^ 
him to be a distinct and superiour being. In such profaae at- \ 
tempts to degrade the human species, no doubt the tnf' - 
fickers in mankind have sought.an excuse for their abodUDll- 
ble cruelty or wickedness. 

It is a pleasing circumstance, when the first fiivourableiifr 
pression we receive of a person, is confirmed by further as* 
quaintance. This, however, is not alwa3rs the caae^ owOf 
to the general imperfection of human nature, which we id* 
dom regard in each other with that sympathy and foi!faeil^. 
ance, we desire should be extended to our own frailties., i 

Some persons of apparent uprightness, seem easily to oiM-.- 
luve at errors made in their own &vour, and are with dffi*! 
culty brought to the settlement of an account when tiNf 
know the balance of it will be against them; but when ^ 
case is reversed, none of these reluctancies appear; they tie 
then ready to join in bestowing on evasion and delay, tbfl^ 
proper epithets; but the really honest man is, on suchtMClr- 
aiQpS) Uke a true square that works both ws^s equally.- - 
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Section i. 

The estimate which is made of friendship, by an epistola* 
ry correBpondence, is often &lse— a facility of expressing; 
good sentiments, may be easily mistaken for the effusions of 
real affection: but, to be able while living in personal intima- 
cy, to bear with each others weaknesses, the collision of op- 
posite sentiments, and the jars of interfering interests with- 
out irritation or shiness^ is a more certain test of genuine 
friendship. 

Slanderers will sooner discover fnany spots on the gan* 
laentB of <jthers, than one on their own; but the cruel dispor 
sition they indulge, generally produces its own punishment, 
by drawing the scrutinizu\g eyes' of others upon themselves^ 
and exposing faults which otherwise might have escaped 
detection. It would, probably, give some check to this dis- 
position, if all the speeches, with the names of slanderers 
and of the persons slandered, were periodically published: by 
this means, many might find proof of what they seem not to 
be aware, that in the defamation of characters, to which they 
have so liberally contributed, their own has not wholly es- 
caped. 

Tnie hospitality owes much to moderation — ^he that is 
known to be easily satisfied with liis food is admitted with- 
out uneasiness to our tables; while be, who, by his manner 
of living manifests a contrary disposition, throws all mto 
confusion, when he takes ^^ at unawares and unprepared. 
When we are conte»t«cl with moderate things, an(} not %sW 
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xned of our every day clothesi we shall be oftener pkiwd 
to see the faces of each other. 

It is of great importance, that children be trained to Aft 
observance of method, or the way of doing common tUngi 
in the best manner; without this, it is evident that in almoit 
every department of human affairs, nmch of the time, eveatf 
a diligent person, is wasted in uncertsdn exertions: iHii&B 
those who have studied method, manifest, on almost ewf 
^iccftsioD, that they know what they are about, and in tbon 
the proverb is expUdtied-^^^ Once well dotie,is twice dOK" 

One objeetion to controversy is, that those Who «re ttort 
f()rwat^ to ehgiige in it, discover such ft propensity to imvp 
the fieat of judgment, ftnd pronounce setiteboe ttpcm tlA 
others ttiotives and opinions; as though a tmveller otM 
2iot miss his way, indthout &n intention to go wrong: tbe i» 
petuo^ty and tenaciousness of disputants, seldom tiviglMIl 
So much in a love of truth, as in a desire of victory; tey 
^ometime^ evince a rancour and ferocity, Mkt that ef 
warridrs:>^tlie difference is, that the former fight with Alir 
tbngues, and the other with their swords; and that in thM 
f\^6rdy contests more chanty is lost than blood. 

The master of a vessel may make a pretty respecttobto flp 
gute on deck, with a leading gale and small seat b«t *l 
time for trying his courage and competency ktjooittMHKk 
is in violent head winds, and midnight storms, when dtte WS 
Tor hi management or direction, may be fatal to fehif Ml 
cargo. The mere theory of navigation makes but ft forf 
seaman. • • 

A ducUle tnetal lo^s in solidity what it gains by «iltt- 
sioh. That.mode of expression i^kh conveys %mr utaaiflf 
tWngi b the fewest words, is the most perfect; even » tfci . 
ground Which, from the sj^Mlest space, produces the gml; 
e$t qi»ntity of the necessaries ^xMt^ is most profitable* 
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It is evident that men are more apt to be earnest in 
^pute, on uncertain than on certain grounds; for the samo 
reason that we are more uneasy with a doubtful^ than a clear, 
title to our estates. 

It often happens that in proportion as a man rises in repu* 
tation with the world, a secret consciousness of demerit, lika 
a worm gnawing at the root, preys upon his mind; and on 
the other hand, that another whom the world condemns and 
casts out as evU^ may secretly rejoice in the incomes of Divine * 
love and goodness, for which, his afflictions prepare him. 

The thirst after knowledge, nthich distinguishes the ratioo- 
si {rom the brute creation, is allowed to be a satisfoctory proof 
of die immortality of the soul; and when it is subjected ta 
the instFuction of divine Wisdom, having truth for its objecti 
it is the means whereby the mind becomes convinced of the 
true ea4.of our Being in this world, and of enlarging its oan 
padty for the felicity of the next. 

The cultivation of the heart, by a correction of the will and 
aAbctions, is essential to the happiness of man; while know- 
ledge} attained by dint of intense study, often leaves the will 
in slaveiy to the passions; and, however favourable it may be 
t«cthe ordinary concerns of this YTorld, weakens our desires 
after future blessedness. 

Seneca says, << a great deal of wickedness would be pre** 
vented, i^ as men are about to sin, one single witness were 
to stand by.'* It' would, therefore, be a profitable exercise 
for a person tempted to do evil, to pause and consider, wheth- 
er he would yiel^ to the temptation, if the friend whom he 
of all others thinks the most worthy of his regard, were pre- 
sent: if then the eye of a fellow mortal would deter him, still 
more might the consideration, that all our actions are naked 
and bare, before that omnipresent Being, on whose favour dc« 
pends our peace in time and in eternity. 
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"f A person m^y appear condedcending and humble) to thttie: 
who are willing to give him the right hand of feUowahipy ant 
who, for that reason, he esteems his inferiors; he may ate 
exchange marks of respect with respectable charactera, be- 
cause, \!£ slighted by such, his own might be bJ*ought into 
qtlestion: but to discover the real state of a man's mind, kt 
another rise into distinction above him— -let him be slightedi 
or fairly foiled in argument; and then if he remain unmortir. 
' iied and unruffled, we may conclude that he pursues ttttb 
for its own sake, and not to gratify his vanity. 

<< Faithful are the wounds of a friend." It is. probaMe^ 
that they who are frank and open in expostulation and tt^ 
proof, diough they may sometimes appear rough, are actaa-= 
''ptifDOte by a real desire for our welfare, than those w1m{ 
through fear of hurting our feelings, suppress their uneaai*! 
fiess concerning us; for if that uneasiness do not Tent itaieif 
immediately on us, it is too apt to escape to others; or, which, 
is not much better, to rankle the mind that conceived it into 
a state of prejudice against us: it is, at least, a presumptive 
proof of real friendship, for a poreon^ rather to run the ikk 
of offending, than tb suffer us to remain in an error, cspa-* 
cially if it be such as we ourselves are insensible of. iT' 

By a conformity to wrong things, in custom or marnieri^ 
^any persons, otherwise valuable, have abridged their use* 
fulness in the community. They seem not to be aware, that 
almost every thing we do has a consequential influence, ftir ■ 
or agsdnst the cause of virtue; that it is like casting a weigbt. 
into one ssale or the other, of a suspendid b^ance;-— and thit 
the consciousness of its effect on our own mj^ds, is corresptiN 
ddntly weakening, or confirming. 

When vicious habits have been so long indulged as to get 
from under the control of reason, they obtain a despotii^ 
power; no longer pleading for gratification in the hesitating 
language of dependants^ but demanding it in the peremptoiy 
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tone of tyrants who will take no denial: thus, strength in- 
jpreasing by indulgence, they at Ungth break through all 
restraint, till nothing but the stem grasp of the laws; or de- 
struction itself, cau stop their career. 

Section 2. 

To guard students against scepticism and the blandish- 
ments of a false philosophy, their attention might be direc- 
ted to such proofs of a governing power, as divine wisdom 
has condescended to submit to the test of common reason; 
such aa the solar and lunar eclipses, the conjunctions of the 
planetSi the transits of some of them over the disk of the sun} 
8cc. which may be calculated with the greatest precision 
long be&re they happen; proofs so self evident, that they at 
once fortify the mind against all contrary suggestions, by 
producing a full conviction, that nothing short of Infinite wis- 
dom, and Almighty power, could establish such an order 
ID bodies so distant from each other, as never in the lapse of 
thousands of years to vary in the smallest degree. 

Heads filled with the varieties of science, are often more 
at a loss and puzzled on common occasions, than those of 
plain sense and moderate acquirements;— -their treasure is 
like money laid up in a chest, so crowded with other articles 
that, when thft owner wants it on a sudden emergency, he 
cannot find it without ransacking the whole: hence it is oft- 
en scud of the profoundly erudite, such an one has <^all sense 
but common sense;" and some of them seem studious to de- 
serve the character. 

It must be rather mortifying to those who value them- 
selves on their attainments in natural knowledge, to be puz- 
zled by the most common and familiar objects they meet 
with. They cannot explain to us, why grass is green; why 
birds and insects of the same species ahvays' build tlicir pests 
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alike; t^iwhf what means twenty hens in a bars yard, ha^rinf 
from six to a dozen chickens each, can every one sepaitiy 
ber own brood from the mixed crowd, and lead it after ^ 
to rest, by soimds which we can hardly distinguish Ofte fnfi 
the other. 

A good example in the use of temporals, is a sign atricdf 
consistent with the spirituality, of the gospel dispenaatiQiw 
inasmuch as it points, with convincing clearness, 15 the 
principle, by which the exterior of individuals is regtditlds 
but even this (as well as any other outward ugn) may ba is 
diepended on and rested in, as to stop us short <^^ tte ii- 
irai^ and sjuritual grace^* which is the thing sigfedfied,'4pd 
without which, all our attainmenU must at last prove deM- 
live. 

It is not only by immodenite eating and drinking, that ttb 
body is exposed to the mvauons of disease, but also bf% 
disuse of moderate exercise. This in^gorates the iuuMl 
{uncticHis, strengthens digestion, promotes the aeciretieiil, 
and keeps up that insensible transpiration, which ia so ci« 
aential to health and cheerfulness. 

The spirit of slander is detestable in all, but in' none tisoie 
80, than in him who indulges it under the pretence of a iV* 
ligious concern for the person he is injuring, especially, wMI 
the thing communicated, as it frequently happens, ia mute- 
Bned, or a matter of mere suspicion. The best way to tmft 
such a mischievous meddler, is to ask him if he has enqoi* 
Yed into the truth of the matter, and if he has not, offer tt 
go with him immediately to the person suspected, that if bt 
be innocent, he may have an opportunity to clear himseKtf 
the charge; and if otherwise, to unite in endeavourmg to oon* 
vince him of his error. If the proposal be rejected, tiMI^ 
is reason to suspect that the concern of the whisperer ia inert 
hypocrisy, and the expression of it only intended to caiaa A 
idea of hi3 own merit; by depreciating the character rf Jb* 
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otk^. It would also tend to check thaprogress of this ma- 
levolent spirit, if, v^hen a person mentions his or her having 
had a difference with another^ they were desired to stop,and 
let the iibsent party be present to hear the charge; for though 
a complainant may say nothing really untrue, yet the sup^ 
{ireasion of circumstances may be nearly the same, in effect, 
BB a downright falsehood; and a full explanation may prore 
the fiiult to be altogether in the accuser. Such Reports 92tt 
df the nature of appeals— the person appealed to, should con- 
Mder himself in the same light as a judge on the bench; 
triii^ would certainly be unfit for his office, if he should ad- 
ttal cx-parte evidence, and not give the accused a fair hear- 
ing: it should be remembered too« that in courts of justice, 
pluntiffsare nearly as often cast as defendants, and when they 
tre 80 generally pay the costs of suit. 

Aorrbwed- ideas have a tendency to obscure the percept- 
tire facnlty; but our own are simple, clear, and lasting, ea^ 
Bily reviving as occasions occur:— those excited by the in- 
formation of others, like images of things presented to 
our view, may so crowd the mind as to render it barren 
of natural conceptions: they may be compared to profiles 
taken by others of a person we never saw, and if they vliry 
from elu:h other, as is common, we have no way of determi- 
Bing which is the most exact, but by an acquaintance with 
' the person himself, when, to bear his voice, see him move, 
and partake of his attention, gives us an idea of him, quite 
Afferent from that excited by any profile whatever. 

AH the reason which actual persecutors can assign for 
their conduct is, that the objects of their displeasure are 
wrong: they forget that this is just as good a reason for these 
to persecute them, and that if both were to set to work at 
the same time, they must either settle the matter in dispute 
t>y bodily force; or make a drawn batUe of it-^Persecutofs 
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of all s(irts, would therefore do well to take Solomon^a ad- 
vice, and<< cease from contention^ before it be meddled with.? 

He who exposes his own principles from a sense of duty 
has reason to be satisfied with the peace which is the result 
of faithfulness; remembering as he ought, that truth in his own 
mind makes its way by long-suffering, and not by coii)puI« 
sion; that if others cannot help taking offence at his compli- 
ance with its dictates, the fault and damage will be thdiBf 
not his; and that it is << the second blow that makes the \mt* 
Ue." 

Luxury and effeminacy, extravagance and licentiousneUf 
are naturally consequent of worldly prosperity, a flourishiiy 
trade, and exorbitant wealth: hence it is, that no dispositifla 
of the human mind is more unfavourable to true religioQ 
and virtue, than that of covetousness; nor any to which die 
example and doctrines of Christ are more opposed. The 
apostle no doubt saw it in this light, when he termed it ^ the 
root of all evil," for tliough, like other roots, it lies concealedf 
and by reason of the many specious pretexts under which it 
covers itself, is less apparent than other vices, it may be dis- 
covered on a strict examination to be the secret source of 
them all; and perhaps never takes a more strong and deep 
hold of the mind, than when, in opposition to pride and ez^ 
travagance, it assumes the appearance of humility and self- 
denial. 

To what a dangerous degree of madness and folly must 
those have arrived, who attempt to destroy our ideas of the 
Great First Cause! Blind to the stupendous glory of the 
universe, and the invariable order preserved throughout 
every department of nature, they choose rather to ascribe 
all to a fortuitous jumble of self-created atoms, than to the 
wise design, almighty power, and protecting goodness of 
an intelligent Being-T^ssuming however, to themselves such 
a clear comprehension of the subject^ as confidently to pro^ 
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ncmnce every thing else to be but ideal and uncertain* It 
is << the fool," indeed, that << hath said in his heart, there is 
« no God." 

Section 3<« 

It is reasonable to conclude that the rejection of Christi- 
anity is the great inlet to atheism, and to every moral evil: 
for, without such a belief in the influence and control of a 
supernatural principle as the christian religion inculcates, 
what is human nature, in its present lapsed condition, but a 
£(fnkt>f depravity, and the source of all the perplexity, con- 
tention and misery, under which the inhabitants of the earth 

groan- 
When sectarians urge us to inquiries after truth, they* 

generally mean little more by the term, tlian their own con- 
ceptions respecting it; or, in other words, to gain others over 
to their particular way of thinking. Few are so entirely lib- 
erated fat>m the prejudices of education and habit, as to be 
in a capacity to promote a free and impartial investigation 
of religious principles: lukc-Warm and bigotted professors 
are all likely to be opposed to it— the first, whose views are 
chiefly confined to this life, find their profession to answer 
their purpose, and look no further; while the latter adhere 
to theirs as a propriety, the loss of which would leave them 
no pretence for their zeal, or prop to their reputation. 

Those afflictions which have their proper effect on usj 
and humble us into true resignation, are like storms which 
drive rightly-directed vessels toward their designed ports. 

It is mere pride that makes us pretend to despise those 
who offend us. For, if they did not vex us, we should be 
uiunoved by their attacks, and pity them for being so ill at 
ease with tliemselves. 

If any one is so absurd as to say, that any thing required 
of us by divine Wisdom as a religious duty is impractical 
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ble, it must be because he thinks we are called upon to perv 
form it in our own strength; for surely, if the will of the crea^ 
fare is the mere instrument of the Divine will, nothing which 
it is thereby moved to do can be impossible. 

The journals of pious persons, are s#me of the safest wri^ 
tings that can be put into the hands of young people^ tboii||h 
they ccHitain little more than a recital of the waya iB whhBli 
those worthies were led, and the difficulties which, by aaioki 
pie attention and obedience to their heavenly guide, thef 
surmounted;— this is practice upon principle, without eaAA 
lishment. They are, however, not likely to be very intereit» 
ing to any, but such as have their feet in some degree^untd 
into the same way: — if to those who seek more for aiQUiBi^ 
ment than instruction they are insijnd, it is because they in* 
vite to a path which persons of that class are more laefinA^ 
to avoid than to travel. 

Some valuable persons have been so disgusted mlh A* 
fictitious courtesy of the fashionable world, to which po^ 
haps they themselves were once addicted, as to contract 
rude habits, which at lengtii have been mistaken, by them- 
selves at least if not by others, for the effect of religien. 
But true courtesy is the natural offspring of bcnevblencei 
and as little allied to ^ rude and disdainful, as to adeceptivfl 
spirit- 
It is doubtful with some, whether the best of human ac« 
tions do not originate in self-love, and perhaps in a state of , 
unrenewed nature they do; but is it not possible, that wteB ) 
our minds are under the influence of Divine goodness, our de* * 
tions may be really disinterested and benevolent? For instance! 
though it is natural, when we have incurred condemnation Sbf 
sin, to seek relief from the distress it occasiims at almost any 
rate; yet if, when we meet with pardoning mercy, we extendi! ' 
to those who have grieved and offended ^s, do wc not then coun* 
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teract the selfish propensity of nature^ and act disinteres- 
tedly? 

The various and often contradictory interpretations of scrip- 
turei on which the well meaning professors of Christianity 
«re divided into so many societies, each assuming to be more 
light than the rest, ought to incline them to mutual charity; 
Tor the human understanding can neither be forced nor fet- 
tered: though all are more or less enlightened, all have 
not attained to the same degrees of experience and confir- 
mation; and even those societies whose conceptions are 
nearest the truth, have no control over conscience. 

In our present stage of being, we may be compared to men 
in a deep cave, who have light enough to distinguish objects 
between them and the mouth, and to steer their way outward; 
but who instead of following the light, are trifling away their 
time in wondering how they got in^-how &r they are from 
the two ends— or, if they fall, instead of helping one another 
upi are arguing and disputing about the cause of the disaster. 

It is highly probable, that many who declaim against the 
prevalence of a party-spirit and its mischievous conse- 
quences, are a little more tinctured with it themselves than 
they are willing to acknowledge, or perhaps to believe« a 
pn^ent person will meddle with the subject no further than 
to try to soften the aspeiity of inflammatory sentiments; for we 
may observe, that the least apology offered in favour of the 
party censured to the other, serves only to increase irrita- 
tioDy and excite a suspicion that the moderator himself is un- 
der a secret bias. 

Conquest is not conviction, nor the hiumliation of the de- 
feated, repentance; neither is the cry of the hero at the feet 
of his conqueror any proof, that if the scene were revei:?e4 
he would grant the mercy he begs. 

A man may risk his life for his friend— he may lose it in 
dAence of his country, or submit to its sacrifice rather thap 
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Tenoiincc his religion; but if he cannot die to a vindicdve 
spirit, he is after all no trae martyr. 

To do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly, are precepts of 
religion, which answer to the divine Witness in every hu- 
man mind; and no one doubts or denies their obligation on 
others, however the depravity of nature may counteract them 
in himself. 

When seeking minds are in danger of suffering \xf too 
strong an attachment to particular persons, they not unfit- 
quently meet with something that carries a caudoti) like 
" dont come too near." 

Before we value our religion on its antiquity, we ought ft* 
be well assured that its principles are true — rememberSig^ 
that though good liquor is commonly the better for keepiiqiii- 
the very storage of bad will soon exceed its worth. 

The difference between natural religion, or the religion of 
reason, and Christianity, seems to be this— ^that though the 
former may admit of the existence, and lament the prevft* 
lence of moral evil, it supposes every one capable of reme- 
dying it by his own efforts; while Christianity teaches the 
interposition of Divine aid for the same end, to be indispea- 
sibly necessary. 

A little observation may convince us, of the possibility of 
a man's possessing strong and even brilliant radonal poweiVf 
and yet ranking very low in tlie scale of moral virtue* ] 

Faitli, it is said, comes by hearing, but that can only be as . 
the speaker is himself endued with it: — to think of exciting it 
in others, when we have it not in ourselves, is like trying by 
ope unlighted candle to light another. 

To expatiate on sensations excited by the Divine influ- 
ence on the mind, and which we do not retain at the time, is 
like drawing pleasant picture^ from the memory^ and. re^' 
q\ures caution^ 
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Section 1. 

idifference we show to those branches of science in 
s are not conversant^ is a pretty full proof that sci- 
If is not essential to our happiness. 
;5 are often so delighted with the discovery oi truth| 
Ige themselves to follow it without reserve; but 
lean more than that they will faithfully adhere to 
nt manifestations. 

who suppose they may have the spirit of truth, 
ently of a mediator, must also imagine themiblvea 
different by nature from common men, that the 
n between them and their Creator was never in* 
I. 

L be necessarily connected, and must live with an 
person, never let him discover that Jp can offend 
e will make the chagrin he excites, a pretence foe 
f provocation. 

I a sincere person he is wrong, without showing 
m why we think him so, may increase his perplex- 
nterrupt instead of cherishing his desire after cer- 
It is like turning the blind out of the way. 
3asoning faculty, exercised independently of Divine 
5 promotion of religion, is oiore often an hindrance 
5lp; and by detaining the mind within the sphere of 
icUvity, continually defeats its own purposes. 
I perniission to do a thing, and suddenly set about 
at waiting for an answer, is not obedience; nor is it 
way of a servant's seeking to please his master. 
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It is presumable that the knowledge of man in lus un- 
&llen state, was intuitive; and that so hx as he attains to tfr 
immediate discovery of truth, by its own manifestationsi hii 
redemption is in progression: |ie seesy*— apprehends^— -and ii. 
satisfied. 

Praise has so often proved an impostor, that it would be 
well, wherever we meet with it, to treat it as a vagrant, snA 
oblige it to undergo a strict trial in the court of consGieDoe* 

Some politicians after a war, like the sea after a tenpMti 
are apt to be turbulent and restless; and, if there be no pi^ 
work then to divert their attention from their own pfilM 
ootacems-— woe betide their domesticks. 

We sometimes re*peruse books and letters. With foUift 
much pleasure as we read them at first. This, perhapsi i^ 
a protf, that the appetite of the mind, like that of the bo^ 
may be stronger than its digestion, and that we GonHUfloly 
indulge it with more than it really needs. 

It is wisely ordered, that neither nations nor individnl» 
can deteriorate each other, nvithout injuring themselTe^ iior 
promote the welfare of others, without partaking of the beds- 
fit conferred. 

If, in thy journey through life, thou overtake or art dv6f- 
taken by any one who is seeking truth for its own sake,tlio(l 
needest not inquire from whence he came, or from 'mYsA 
particular tribe he sprang; but frankly give him thy hands-t* 
for be assured, thou hast found a safe and instructive cfttl^ 
panion; Kara avis in terra! '\ 

One way in which pside shows itself is, to feel abashtf \ 
when we are detected in doing a thing, not evil in itself ll , 
which we can employ another, without the like sensatioik 

That tiie beautiful structure 6f the universe does tot in* 
variably lead the minds of mankind to just apprehensions rf 
the Deity, is evident from the continuance of idolatiy kf 
most parts of the earth; and so obscured has been the ratioal 
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faculty in the gfenerallty of its inhabitants, that ahnost every 
^ing, animate and inanimate, has, at one Ume or other, been 
substituted for the true object of worship. 

To upbraid a person with errors fi;>r Tvhich he has repen* 
ted, and been pardoned, is a trespass not unlikely to inc^r 
the condemnation from which he has escaped. To such 
presumption the poet's lines are appropriate-^ 

^ Snatch from his arm the thunder and the rod, 
R€-judge his judgments;-— be the God of God." 

iV person irritated l^ an affront or an injury, who seeks 
relief from the pain it occasions by retaliatioi|» catches aod 
pvopagfites the error he resents; and affords a plausible 
psefcQXt fiur its continuance, until one or the other of the 
^r4f^ ifl subdued) or even destroyed, as he may be, without 
b^g convinced he is wrong. 

€iM. wi «Uver are commonly used to represent the val« 
ue of Qthf^r property, and save the trouble of carrying it 
about unnecessarily; butif a man were left alone on a desert 
islwd) a few barrels of com would be of more use to him, 
thai} all ^ gold and silver in the world. 

Wb^Aef we contemplate the planetary system to whicR 
we belong, axid thence infer others throughout unlimited 
spAce^ or, the perfect form of the minutest insect discover- 
able by tbfl microscope; we are equally lost in astonishment, 
U that incomprehensible Wisdom and Power by which all 
were crei^ed and are sustained. 

It is probable that in proportion as we are envious and 
sensoriouS) we are self-conceited; and entertain so exalted 
in opinion of ourselves, that we cannot bear to think we are 
exceeded by others, especially by those who rank below us 
in wqrldly advantages. 

It 18 mere delusion, for any one to expect Divine fiivour 
Ml the score of his own worthiness, while he is daily ccmflic- 
ting with the propensities, infirmities, and reluctances of n»- 
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ture.'^What would the best of men say if, while fiius adilfir : 
ring himself in the mirror of fancy, a hand should preabnt ! 
liira with a catalogue of his past sins of omission and toft- 
;inissiony^even if a declaration were subjoined, that ftt)r 
were all sincerely repented of, forsaken and forgiven? 

It is no wonder that free-thinkers say, they cannot recoih 
cile the christian religion with a plurality of worlds, whia i 
some of the advocates of Christianity are for confining the , 
benefit of it to their own party; and others, to that very small 
part of mankind who happen to have the bible in Afiir : 
hands, and are distinguished by the name of Chiistiain; 

Whatever the mind adheres to as truth, and which ilurt 
xeally so, is an idol: accordingly, in the work-shop of ttci ". 
imagination, as the mind approaches pure worship, it is'ei* 
sy for it to mistake its own conceptions for the objecl^ vSi ' 
in consequence, to substitute self-exertions for the proddtt 
of the Divine influence, without which, devotion is liftkM 
and formal. 

The lip of truth has declared, that the knowledge of Goj 
is life eternal; but his knowledge of us is another thing. He 
"sees us through all our disguises, to be poor, deprayedj e^ 
ring creatures; and, were we not blinded by if^lf-confidence} 
the very fruits we arc continually bringing forth might ccn- 
vuice us, beyond doubt, that with ail our high pretences to flit 
acquaintance with him, we are generally more intent ondolBg 
our own wills, than on becoming the real subjects of lui 
kingdom: — ^many customs we have been led into by educa- 
tion, and practices we have been betrayed into by cormpC 
conversation, being evidently contrary to his plain and poii^ 
tive precepts. 

Though every means of which the parties engaged in war 
can possess themselves, be employed in their mutual de« 
struction, they alternatively upbraid each other with 
ordinary acts of cruelty. This is as absurd fis to expect 
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beasts to fight without the aid of teeth or -talons. Neither 
party refrains from bombarding even their own cities, if pos* 
sessed by the enemy, regardless of the unoffending inhabi- 
tants; though these may be chiefly women and children* 
aged and infirm persons, and in numbers far exceeding the 
defendants. 

• 

' Section 2. 

It is questionable if letters have not sometimes been like 
leak-holes to important embryo-concerns, or substitutes 
for actual service. This seems worthy of consideration; for 
it is reasonable to conclude, that an evasion of duty required 
has thro¥ni many precious minds into the back-ground of 
profession; where indeed, they appear in the group, but not 
in the places they ought to have occupied, and in which they 
might have been distinguishably useful^ both to themselves 
and others. 

As subjects of a spiritual nature can never be clearly un- 
derstood, but by tlie manifestation of Divine lighten the un- 
derstanding, we may confidently infer that in the mvestiga- 
tipn of them, reason alone must often be at default, and 
always miss of a satisfactory conclusion. 
■ Though reason is the faculty which distinguishes men 
from brutes, (and a noble endowment it is,) yet, in the work 
of religion, it is too much the slave of the will, and the dupe 
of the passions to be trusted as a guide: to promote or ac- 
quire moral rectitude, recourse must be had to aomctihing 
beyond**something which is to the mind, what the mind is 
to the body, — a superior agent, or (if this will please Let- 
ter,) a rule for reason to step by. i 

As when the bodily powers fail, and the senses, the aven- 
ues by which we receive and rejoice in the light ot temporal 

Wture, are closed, the soul will centre in its own being««-iM 

1% 
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b sot of impertanee that we consider, whether that atateis 
likely to be peacefol or not? If all areund us prodaima goid* 
neas to be essential to happiness; and wretchedness te kt 
the certun effect of depravity««-4iow can the soul be hxpfft 
with out correspondent inclinations and desires; and if it ii 
destitute of them here, on what ground can it hope tabs 
possessed of them hereafter? 

The bee and the butterfly are both busy bodiesj but they 
are differently employed. 

The forms of what is called good breeding, which tfae 
followeraof fashion are obliged to pracdse, foster dispori- 
tiotts and propensities, un&vourable to virtuoua habits^ uA 
peace of mind; and sometimes betray the unwary into injaii- 
ous company and connexions. '^ . 

We may reasonably conclude that the idea of David, at te 
lime he exclaimed, ^ When I consider Thy heavens^ Hia 
M work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Tiuff 
<< hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of )utti»' 
lie. was never conceived by the mind of an idolater. 

When most eager to be possessed of secrets, we are tout 
£t to be trusted with them; minds worthy of confidead^ 
have generally too clear an idea of the nature of suchdepo* 
sits, to be importunate for the possession of them. 

Enthusiasm^ may be supposed to consist in the mind'isbe* 
ing carried out of the common track, into notions or imagi* 
nations, which are not easily explicable to common reastt 
and experience, or to be judged of by any outward rule. * 

So &r a&the will of a rational creature is conformed H 
the mutable attributes of his Creator, — so far, and no furdio^ 
IS be advanced on the way to the highest hap^unesa of whkk 
he is capable. V^ 

One of the disadvantages to which a person entrusted with 
a secret is exposed, is, that as secret-tellers have geneiaQf 
several c€infida&t8«-4f the matter communicated tr^nspaE% 
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M ift liable to be suspected of divulging it| whether guiltf 
ir not. 

In oar endeavours to correct each others &uUb, we should 
not forget that they are like sores of the body, which no one 
can well bear roughlj handled. In either case, hard friction 
irritateS| and often makes bad worse. 

Between the possession of things, and the proper use of 
them^rtkere is a difference, which our niinds are commonl/ 
too much contracted by selfishness to discern. 

Temptation is the touch-stone of faith, and appears neces* 
Qtaj to qualify a believer for being serviceable to others: for 
hisaot-^ely any one can be instrumental, in helping an- 
other through greater trials than he has endured, and been 
saved from himself. 

Imtative virtue, (though perhaps that which goes under 
the name of virtue, is mostly such) must not be mistaken 
for anbmiasion to the immediate instruction of Divine wis« 
dom;'^which, as it is attained through self abasement, leaves 
nothing comparative for the mind to be deceived by. 

To stand approved in the sight of Omniscience, is the on* 
ly deaire which is not delusive: and it is comfortable to be* 
UeTOy that of this desire, and consequently its entire satis- 
foetioni every accountable being is as capable, as he is con- 
scious of his existence and want of happiness. 

We are all apt to judge of ourselves and others, by the 
standard which is highest in our own estimation, whether it 
Ibe reason or revelation. 

Gluttons may censure drunkenness, and covetous people, 
vawty and ostentation: but few seem willing to part with 
tt The black bean,'* which the Turks say was taken out of 
Ibe heart of Mahomet. 

The best service we seem capable of rendering to our 
ftiends in their dying moments^ iS) to keep our own minds 
ffm/dj resigned to the event 
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As no stream can rise higher than its foan^n head^^sdj 
that which originates with man, will end with him; and wfatt- 
soever originates in the Divine influence, will rise, or retnni 
to that. The Lord's works alone praise Him! 

He who would not rather lay down his life than destnf 
that of a fellow creature, though he may have been^a U* 
lower of Christ so far, must there stop. 

One watch set right, will do to try many by; ahdfOD (to 
other hand, one that goes wrong, may be the means of ais- 
'leading a whole neighbourhood. 

Though it is said, ^<he that believeth, shall not make YaaSBsf 
yet it behoves him who truly knowc^h his master's wflli to 
■ render a timely obedience; for negligence in this respectiVQt - 
only weakens the faith of the delinquent himself, and is pif^ i 
judicial to the work he is engaged in, but often betrays miM 
forward minds into immature and nnrequired service. . ^ 

Against the necessity of providence, it has been orgod, 
that the world was framed in such wonderful order and pc^ 
fection, as to stand in no need of the further interference-tf 
its Creator; that his rational creatures were made capabk 
of guiding themselves to happiness, and governing those btf- 
neath them, so as to preserve the order of the: world, inlit- 
out the divine interposition^ but this implies a suppo^lkn 
that mankind are in a slate of perfection, and not in a lapadd 
condition; and consequently, rejects the idea of any chdnp 
: in our nature, or any supernatural aid in the pursuitof hq^ 
ness being necessary. Fain would the poor wayward 8tn|^ 
gler persuade himself,that he is an independent being; becaiue 
if he can do this, it is easy to infer that he is also unaccoidl* 
able for his conduct. * 

As the true Church, or mystical body of Christ, is ntt 
limited to any peculiar profession, much less to any particular ^ 
nation — some societies may exhibit clearer testimonies coa- 
cerning it thsin others; but neither of them is a basissuffiiQC* 
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efitly solid to support the church itself, which is «the ^Ha^ 
send ground of truth.*' 

Section 3. 

True religion never inclines us, either to regard those be- 
fore us in experience with envy, or those behind us with 
contenipt; for its gracious Author looks with an equally pro- 
pitious eye on all those whom He has allured into the road, 
whether they be but just set out, or are in the last stage of 
the journey. 

Notwithstanding the confusions in this latter day are un- 
commonly great) it is presumable, from the abatement of 
persecution on account of religion, that the light of truth is 
secretly gaining the ascendency in tlie world; for as light 
increases, the objects which darkness conceals become more 
and more visible. 

In riendering praise and thanksgiving for mercies received, 
it is easy to believe we have become somewhat more worthy 
of divine &vour than we were before; and yet, we have no 
room to suppose that in a future state, our own worthiness 
will, in the smallest degree, be admitted into the general an- 
them* 

The rich l^ave many ways af creating obligations; and when 
dtbts of this kind are contracted, especially by persons whose 
circumstances in life expose them most. to the snare, it is 
hardly possible for them to maintain that independence of 
character, which makes the sentiments of the truly upright 
man to be respected in council. The poet's observaHon is 
not ihapplicable to this circumst,ance, where he says 

«« ^ — The day 

**That makes man a slave, takes half his worth away" 

It is only in proportion as we are humbled out of self- 
coQsequence, that we are likely to form a right estimate^ ei-> 
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Iher of ourselves or others; till then, ife only judge of nwi 
and things, merit and demerit, by external circumstaiieif^ 
which are ever variable and deceptive. 

As there is often a great contrast, between the report of a 
thing and its reality, it is prudent to listen to it as with cm 
ear only, and not be too forward in giving it sanction. Ifr 
deed, it is a nice business to relate even what we know to bi 
matter of fact, without any colouring or exaggeration; ^ 
is^ in short— -to tell the simple truth. 

As in the sympathies of nature, that mind which is tuafi 
distressed^ takes that which is less so captive; the wdSati^ - : 
visits of friendship and affection, can but divide or GglM** . 
each others burdens; but, visits performed in divine dirftclj— ■! 
carry a leaven, which, as it is co-operated with by the pfi^i^ 
in resignation, transmutes affliction into a healing cov^i|l|)f . 
which both the visiter and visited a|^e relieved) and aobltll^ 
tially benefited. . -I 

If, independently of divine aid, reason be at all properly fXB^ > 
ployed in the work of religion, it must be in acknowledgb^ ' 
and proving its own blindness and incompetency. ^Thp 
highest act of reason'' said an ingenuous writer, ^ ia tobov 
in silence before the sovereign Reason;'' and this act 18 ^^. \ 
from implying an incapacity in that noble faculty for iec4-, 
ving divine intelligence^ that on the contrary, the beliefiii|^ ; 
mind thereby offers itself, the only way in which it ispfllc ' 
sible to obtain it. v ■ 

The degree of liberality which one man considem ^ fffh 
fuse, another would think hardly deserves the name. Hopv 
U is^|hat some are thought parsimonious by othersjwhplVf- 
r more liberal than themselves; and vice versa* Ind^fib 

xe. seems UQ w^y to form a right comparison of tva |MCt^ 

A JQ this respect, without knowing their respective W* 

Mtf&ceS) and bow t^ey employ th^ir m^ans; vA eiCB 

• ■ ^^ ■ ■ 

I 

i 
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B may ht ftuitaken; for he that gives little, ihvf do it 
k>re benevolence than he that gives much, 
person continue in the use of clothes that suit his cir- 
ibtes and convenience, he gives no just cause for cen- 
et he must appear singular, when compared with those 
nfbAi to ever-varying &shion, and be exposed to the 
ifeable suspicion of laying an undue stress on externals. 
«n8or8 should, however, remember, that superstition 
:onfined to the article of dress; for any thing may be 
jtiously adhered to, excepting the immediate dictates 
i[Hrit of truth' itself, to which alone we are refered for 
ti«i in gospel righteousness. 

le who have just set out in pursuit of truth, are apt 
k so much of their first discoveries, as to imagine that 
ng further is hardly to be expected; but if they proceed, 
id it is with them as with travellers on an outward 
ko new stage is to be reached but by a relinquishment 
former; and that, from the beginning to the end of the 
y, they ought to take « Plu9 Ultra** for their motto. 
: freedom of choice seems essential to happiness; bC" 
properly speaking, that is not our own which is im- 
tipon us by another. 

one actual traveller, there are hundreds who like home 
ill to leave it; and the rather so, as there is hardly any 
f the earth of which we have not good maps, and en« 
dog accounts of the inhabitants. 
most of our temporal advantages and gains, accrue to 
m tlie disapointments and losses of others, it seems 
lable to expect, from the principle of love, that it 
I continually incline us to lessen the inequality, by ta* 
Jie weights out of the scale of prosperity, and putting 
into that of adversity. 

s no disadvantage to a sincere seeker after truth, t6 
hk assumptions questioned:— ^it puts him upon a re- 
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consideration of their ground, when, if they prove felae, \ 
may correct them; or if not, be confirmed in his opinion. 

Those who submit to the ordinances of man, professin| 
to be for the Lord's sake, should take care that they do 
not in such a way as will number them with evil doers; 1 
we are told, in the day of trial, many would sd|^ they b 
done much in His name, and yet be rejected as workers 
iniquity. 

Levellers are generally the dupes of designing meOy wl 
taking advantage of their superior abilities, are for puUfa 
all above them domi, in order to set themselves up. 'Tb 
too, free-thinkers, who ave naturally impaUent of aB. 1 
ligious control, decry revelation; not doubting that, if ft 
son be allowed as king, they shall get into the first placflk 
its government. ' . 

It is folly to suppose, that the inculcation of any.fiil 
idea of the Divine nature, can be promotive of true religio 
and either encourage the sincere hearted to hold qd thf 
way, or deter the wicked from the perpetration of ciiav 
Nothing that contradicts the witness for God, which ere 
jman carries in his own bosom, gains his real belief; and wl 
is not believed, however it may perplex the understaodiE 
fails of its intended effect. 

Admitting for a moment the position, that man is a CR 
ture endowed with freedom of will — who does not-see^ 
to suppose his actions are subject to tlie inflexible lawi 
necessity, must be unfavourable to the right exercise of] 
rational faculty^ — making him, on the one hand, n^gligeot 
cultivating the moral principle, and on the other, indu)g< 
to the vicious propensities of his nature: for what encourtf 
ment has he to strive, who either believes he cannot oil 
come, or that, whether he strive or not, the natural coq 
of things will be the samef 
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Sbction I. 

Before we venture upon the perusal of theological disserta- 
tions, if we aim only at instructi<»i, it would be well to inquire 
into the character of the writer.— He may be blinded by pre- 
jucUce, or his moral conduct may be at variance with his pro- 
fesAaui in either case, we may presume that, however plau* 
sible his reasoning may be, something pernicious will be 
blended with his doctrines. 

Individuals often miss of comfort themselves, and are dis- 
abled for usefulness to others, by the trammels of grandeur; 
which hardly allow the upper ranks of the community to mix 
with the lower, on any pretence whatever. 

Decoy ducks are trained to their service, by being fed in 
the pool till it becomes their home, to which they then ha- 
bitually retreat for nourishment, rest, and safety; when wild 
ducks appear, they join company, settle with them on the 
open water, and gently lure them on through the avenues 
into the pool, where the fowler is prepared to enclose and 
take them. 

N. B. Unless decoy ducks are well trsdned, instead of an- 
swering the fowler's purpose, and leading others in, they 
will probably be themselves carried off by the strangers. 

Read neither too fast nor too slow, too loud nor too low: 
sound the words full and distinct; mind the stops; and avdd 
tones that are unnatural. To engage attention, and make 
your reading impressive; let the utterance and cadence accord 
idith the subject, laying due emphasis on those particular 
words which most affect the meaning. If your common 
apeech be faulty, a habit of correct reading will improve it. 
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He who values himself on his attainments in natural 8d« 
ence, if he were destitute of them, would be just as proud cf 
a pair of new shoes. 

A man may be a deep metaphysician, and yet a very shal- 
low christian: if he aim at any thing more by his research^ 
than the refutation of error, he is in great danger of doing 
more harm than good, both to himself and others. 

Tbe error of metaphysicians is, that they, in their outset, 
take reason for their guide, to scan things out of its sphere; 
and endeavour to convince others of their conceptions befiire 
they have digested them: they are then rather apt to dogma* 
tize, than submit to fair discussion; and to deny any thing 
to be true, that Is not reconcileable to tlieir ideas. 

All the lessons we rightly learn in the school of Divine 
wisdom, are through suffering and self-denial: temptttion 
and provocation may be considered as calls upon us to re- 
hearse them; when it is with us as with children in speOing, 
those who err, give place to those who are more comcQ 
and this is the rule of precedence whereby all impn^ 
competition for high places is avoided. 

Though sound principles are highly important, in guard- 
ing the mind against the invasion of error; we may valne 
ourselveS's upon them so much, as to forget that they can 
neither divest death of its sting, nor quiet a guilty conscienoe. 
In this case) we may really be the worse for our knowledge, 
and more obnoxious to Divine dipleasure, than diose who 
remain in a state of innocent ignorance. 

They who confine their ideas of revelation to the bihki 
seem to think less of the power of the Almighty, thao of Aft 
means he employs; but how absurd would an astronomer^ 
thought, who would insist that no one could have a right me 
of the sun and moon, without understanding the solar ayi- 
tem, and being able to calculate eclipses! Divine revelation 
may be compared to the sun that rules the day, and ret* 
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son to the moon, that rales the night. The sun is the 
soorte of natural light; which the moon only reflects, with* 
out transmitting any of its genial influence. The day is the 
time for work, and the mght for rest; and therefore those who 
woiiL by night are not properly children of the day. The lu- 
cabrations of reason, as to religion^ ai^ ideal; the manifesta- 
tions of truth, self evident. 

If the rational faculty in all human beings were not equally 
capable <£ improvement, a reason would be wanting for the 
endeavours used by the professors of Christianity, in spread- 
ing what they believe to be their superior knowledge^ among 
the less enlightened inhabitants of the earth. 

What an important point would be gained, if the wor- 
shippers of Juggernaut could be prevsdled with to admit, that 
no being who cannot give life can have a right to take it 
away: but should this good work be attempted by a compas- 
sionate christian, how natural would it be for a well informed 
Hindoo -to say <^ If this be the serious opinion of you chris- 
tiansy how happens it that you are almost always engaged in 
war with each other; and annually inamolating, in mines and 
otherwise^ such numbers of mankind, over whom you have 
no other right than what superior force and greater subtlety 
gives you? Surely if it be allowable to destroy life at all, he 
who in the manner of doing it, injures no one but himselfj 
must at least be as innocent as they who make a regu- 
lar business of destroying one another. Can that religion 
be less reconcileable to reason and humanity which barely 
permits devotees to offer up their own lives, than that which 
allows them by every means which the most subUle inge- 
nuity can devise, or the most unfeeling cruelty can execute, 
to destroy millions? and yet it is for such a religion as this, 
that you would persuade the worshipi)ers of Juggei;paut to 
forsake theirs!!!'' 
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While our Hiinds are exercised by the secret convictimtf 
of Divine grace, and are yet under the preparatory ministtir 
tion of condemnation, the more passive we are, the bcttei; 
but where that has fulfilled its office, and light and directki 
succeed, faith in the governing principle is cherished^and i^ 
creased by a correspondent obedience. Then, as no strcsD^ 
can rise higher than its fountain head, whatever worlis wi 
may produce while destitute of faith, (though they rmj 
be good in themselves) are, as to us, dead; and the foore, wiQ 
abound in them, the greater is our danger of slighting 5NHr 
guide, becoming self-righteous, and after having begun mtte 
spirit, relapsing into the mazes of fleshly wisdom andnnccTf 
taiuty, 

The ideas or thoughts which the nund conceiTeSy ai»|P: 
cited either by the objects of the bodily senses, or by sipei^ 
natural light: that which we receive by the teafimev^af 
others, respecting either natural occurrences or spiikai) 
truths, we may believe, according to their probability^ ai 
the reputation of the narrator; but till we witness them oitf* 
selves, they can only be subjects of the memory and zefltO" 
tion. 

Joseph was permitted to pass through many difficultki 
and exercbes, ere he became ruler of the land of Egyp^^ 
and his envious brethren were laid imder the necesd^of 
applying to him for sustenance. It was in the stripp&| ' 
room that they were brought to a penetential remembrance^/ 
their unkindness to him, and where he discovered himMiC 
to them, and healed their distressed minds. It was fin 
thence they were charged with glad tidings to their fiitheiW!^ 
tidings so unexpected and extraordinary, that he could ii|t 
believe them^till he saw the very waggons which were icBl 
to carry him to his beloved son. Then, indeed, he revifCffa 
and Israel saidr- ^ It is enough! Joseph is yet alive! and I 
f" wiU go and see him before I die!'' 
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Section S. 

he existence of an all -wise and infinitelf good and pow» 
[ Creator, is to be inferred from the works of naturOj 
le laws are so invariable, that no contriyance of human 

m 

om, or eifort of human strength, can alter them. To sup* 
that this beautiful display of order and hannony>throug|i 
le varieties of visible nature, sprang from a fortuitous 
>le and concussion of self-created atoms, is therefore the 
wild and absurd notion that ever entered into the braiD 
rational creature; and shows such a derangement of the 
*al ideas, as might well occasion the wise man to coi^ 
5, that he who could say in his heart ^^ There is no God/* 
be a ibol. Even supposing that something without a 
ij could possibly exist; yet, what doth exist can never 
Ace properties which it doth not itself possess. From 
ision nothing but confusion^— no established order can 
;— order and harmony can only be the effect of intelli- 
B and design. 

though a civil notice of passengers may not be alwayt 
aistent with christian gravity, yet it is a custom that 
ys many of those who make a point of supporting it^ 
sxpressions which ¥dll not bear the touchstone of truth; 
herefore none ought to be made offenders for declining 
indiscriminate forms of salutation. This insincere man- 
f greeting is carried so far, that it is not unusual for 
leneral of a besieging army to intimate to the besieged 
B line, that if the place be not surrendered in ascertain 
no quarters will be given; and in the next, that he has 
onour to be his opponents <^ most obedient humble ser* 

;re reason la not even a preservative from deception; 
\ more often enlisted in the aervice of ambitioui avaricei 

k2 
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and our other evil propensities, than in the cause of virtac 

and religion: nor is it oftener employed in the promotion tf 

conciliation and peace. Men oi foir character, and grot 

abilities, often differ widely from each others on conunot 

occasions; and, if inflated by pride, or warped by prejudifli^ 

are as tenacious, imperiously positive, and impatient of 

contra^ction, as persons of meaner capacities, and les* > 

cute discernment. This however, must not be understood 

in the least to depreciate the fiiculty which disthgui^cs 

men from brutes, and which, in itself, is a noble endowtnent; 

nor ought we to forget that it is to our reason, good aa veil 

as evil presentations are made, and that the right use f£ 

it depends on the rectified state of the will. 

The great man of this world cares not how great otjien 
think themselves, or are, if they will but acknowledge him^ 
to be greater: he is ready enough, at times, to take erea 
a familiar notice of people, too poor to be mistaken ftr 'Us 
associates. Such voluntary humility, insures a retim of 
behaviour resembling that which is excited by benefiti am- 
ferred, and is a cheap way of purchasing from observers ^ 
reputation of kindness and liberality: but those whose ck^ 
cumstances lie between, and yet so near, that &miliari^ 
might warrant a suspicion of equality, — these are they fipoflf 
whosj^ cringing behaviour, and seeming deference, the grcst 
man looks for a confession of inferiority. It is from thil 
abject and craving servility, that the spirit of religion Iftft- 
rates the minds of its subjects; who, without losing ai^ 
of the hand, which, for wise ends, has placed some in snpB* 
riour stations, forget not that all others are equally undir 
the notice and care of one common and universal PaicBt; 
and in the genuine courtesy of deportment towards al^ 
manifest that the character of the real gentleman depcadl 
on something beyond the accidental company he is wiUk 
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They who stand still m the current of worldly fashion^i 
must in a little time appear singular to tliose who are carried 
ftway by it; for the reason given by an eihinent philosopher 
to one who on his taking part in the revolutionary measuresi 
reproached him with fickleness in his principles: << Nay sIti 
you quite mistake the matter, the people are fickle — not 
me-— I go strait on; and, when we meet at the crossings of 
the road which they are continually deserting, they imagine 
it is I| and not themselves, that am going crooked. 

Moral Problem, 
^ Ought we to be studious to gain the g^ood opinion of 
others, or not?" 

- This is frequently recommended to children, and perhaps 
may be^in a moral and limited sense, correct: but even in 
that mW) it is hardly possible to be anxious to obtain the 
esteem of each other, without endeavout ing to appear some- 
what better than we are, which is a degree of insincerity. 
On religious ground, it must be improper; for there the 
fnind is ao fiir from courting applause, that it dreads and 
ttramit; 

- We may engage in services prescribed to us by outward 
rutea, from a variety of^ motives— »such as a regard for our 
'0#li reputation, or that of the society to which we belong; 
«r an earnest zeal for* the support of good order: but to be 
telpSul to each other in a religious sense requires, that we 
be first set right ourselves, by a conformity to Dirine instruc- 
tion; otherwise, our care and concern for others, however 
specious, will be but like the ** blind leading the blind," and 
'OUT exertions tend only to involve us in undiscovered diffi- 
culty and danger. 

'^ The nerves of |uous people are not less susceptible of a 
pleasing impression from musical sounds, than those of the 
profiuie; but music is a lure applied to so many evil and de- 
IttrucUve purposes, and is excelled in by so many wh^ '^se^ 
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Devertheless slaves of yice and immorality, that some 
gious professors apprehending it to be a dangerous 
gence, think it imprudent to expose themselves, or thoae-iill] 
der their care, to its fascinating influence; and mere deli 
to depend on it as a means of rendering devotion acceptiUlH 
Content on their journey, through this foreign land t)f diSfci 
ty and danger, with the harmony of a peaceful mindi andfi^l 
lieving if they be so happy as at last to reach their heavodf • 
home, their souls will be prepared to unite in that perfaet ; 
and everlasting melody, which the highest stretch of axtcii* 
never reach, and of which it is at best but a laboiucd ui ] 
faint mimickry. . ' «-\, 

Young converts, though evidently plucked as brandsfiMn j 
the burning, are afterwards too apt to imagine themsdM* ' 
more able to carry on the work, than they were to begiilili ^ 
and so, instead of relying solely on their deliverer fbrligfcf 
and direction, they become self-sufhcient, and make iStit U^- 
membrance of their conversion, the foundation of a filM 
superstructure: in which case, being continually on thctpond^ 
they are like a person living on the principal instead of te 
interest of his estate; who, while he maintains a Bpedooi 
appearance in the community, ancf seems to be in wattt^^ 
nothing, is continually lessening his real substance. To avail 
this momentous error, we should ever bear in reniembiiBe% 
that although the work of our redemption from evil, caflMT 
many changes in us, divine grace is always one and dn 
same, and requires our undivided confidence and attentiai 
in every part of the process: for, if we are sensible we coaU 
not at first save ourselves from " the horrible pit," it is' ab- 
surd to suppose that self-will may, nevertheless, be ovrleiA* 
er and support, through the many dangers and difficmldeity 
which we are exposed in this our wilderness journey. i^ 

Man, in his present state, comes into the world more help 
less than any other creature; yet, as a proof of his high oiigip 
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Haly he retains a specifick difference from them allr— in his 
^ratioDal faculty, power of speech, and laughter; his ca- 
pacity oi pitying even those whom he has made wretched by 
hiB cruelty; and in the use of material fire. It is observablei 
with respect to the last, that the wild animals dare not ap- 
proach it; and that the tame, though they learn to love its 
warmth, can neither be taught to kindle it, or to maintain it 
by the addition of fuel; though the art of doing it, is fre- 
quently practised in their sight. There is not one beast, of 
any herd, small or great that appears able to count their 
niunber; nor any who, though they depend on the fruits of 
the earth for subsbtence, know how to sow or plant the 
seeds which produce them. That man in this world is not 
at his orifpnai home, we may infer, as well from his capaci- 
ty to receive such supernatural influence and intelligence, 
18 nuse his mind to the knowledge, contemplation and wor- 
ship of the Deity (which none of the other creatures appear 
;o luiTei) as from the cpnsideration, that the instinct of brutes 
md birds is evidentiy more acute, in matters that concern 
theniselvesy than our rational faculty exerted on like occa« 
lions. A Bee shut up in a snuff-box, or a pigeon tied up in 
31 bagy taken 30 or 30 miles from home, and then released, 
want no compass by which to steer their course homeward, 
but would either of them, probably, arrive there before their 
captorsy who may miss their way, in their attempts to find 
it. 

Section 3. 

Wli«i vre read of the anger, the hot displeasure of jthe 
Ahmghty,— the wrath of the I^mb, kc, we must not sup- 
pose that the depravity of any%reature, ever could, or can 
excite the smallest degree of wrath in Him, who is love, 
and without << variableness, or shadow of turning." Such an. 
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idea is not only absurd, but dangerous, as it gives the 
that entertains it, a plausible pretext for indulging itscff i 
a vindictive resentment of injuries, as something not iMi^| 
gether incongruous with the Divine nature: whereas 
is an ang^shing fire kindled in our own bosoms, by tiit4|M| 
position of our wills to the convictions of that light and gMw' 
which is given us for our redemption from evil. If tMlll 
persons, thus made irritable, meet together, they easily. gA' 
into contention on alnK)st any trivial occasion that ocean; 
and, blindly supposing the cause to be in each others bUkxei 
ensues, which, increasing by indulgence, spreads from-to^ 
ilies and societies through nations ac large, and at kogA 
produce those fightings, desolations and distresses, 
so lamentably prevail among mankind. But if these comil^i 
tions for evil, which first appear in the mind, were not 
ted; or, if even the anguish consequent of opposition totbeii^ 
was patiently and humbly endured, this fire of wrath (in cob* ; 
suming the fuel of sinful nature on which it preys) wouM'if ^ 
length produce in the soul a lambent flame of holy ki?eaiid 
peaceful joy, explaining to our enlightened underatandbgs 
how it is, that He, whose name is Loive, is also called "acflB* 
suming fire:" — and thus would the ways of God to inaD|be " 
so far justified. 

The wrathful propensity of corrupt nature appears tiriy 
in children, and is easily fanned into a fiame by exampleiVd 
the provocations they meet with from others. On hearilt 
the fife and drum, they almost involuntarily lay aside tkdv 
play things, and run into the streets, to behold military fs- 
radej and one of the first things they do, is to imitate it. If 
forming themselves into cockaded companies, headed tf 
those who appear most fit for command, with handkerchifli 
for flags, tin-canisters for dftms, and sticks for swonh «ll 
muskets. Thus accoutred, they strut about, as conaequcatb 
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^Y as their patterns oq a muster-day^ and equally fearless 
f danger* 

This disposition in children, their parents too often foster 
rith smiles, and it receives confirmation from the books they 
re suffered to read--especially at schools, where, in study- 
sg the dead languages, they meet with little but the san- 
guinary contests of nations, and exploits of the destroyers of 
oanklnd; which they must naturally regard as the principal 
oisiness of life, and most worthy of imitation. Minds thus 
radned, and prepared to enter upon the stage of action, are 
asily betrayed, as occasions occur, into civil feuds; or, if 
heae engender war, into the army; some lured by the phan- 
om of fiune, and others making it a retreat from the effects 
if Tice and extravagance:—- -there, often ranking with the 
nost profligate, they easily learn their pernicious habits, be« 
xvme adepts in violence and cruelty, which take the name 
if bravery, and seek distinction and promotion by actions, 
irluch it is the end of civil government to repress— till many 
if them end their career in disgrace and wretchedness. 

Wliat a wonderful creature is man, endowed as he is with 
acuities by which he can comprehend and explain the ma- 
terial system to which he belongs; show the relation of the 
)lanett to their central sun, and to each other; and prove to 
•he -meanest capacity the correctness of his knowledge, by 
iscertaining with precision, and long before they occur, the 
(cMpses jof the sun and moon. Hence he can form a proba- 
ble idea of the mystic dance which myriads of such systems 
arc performing, with invariable order and harmony, in illim- 
itable space; and thence, with a consistency aUnost amount- 
ing to certainty, infer the existence of an infinitely wise, good, 
and powerful First CausCf— the Creator, Preserver, and Go- 
vemor of the stupendous wholel But notwithstanding this 
evidence of raan*s mental powersy-!-when he shuts his eyes 
to the outward view of things, and cjoscly considers how 
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tramient is his own existeDce, he is at a stand! He firi| 
difficult to conceive, how such a diminutive creaturedi! 
more an object of the Divine notice and care,^ than tiiol 
sects, which he himself is heedlessly and continuallf era 
ing under his feet, are of his:— nor is there any effectialj 
lief from the doubt and anxiety into which such a huinilU 
reflection casts the mind, but the immediate sense excil 
in it by Omniscience itself. This, animating, jdk 
and uniting the soul to its first Principle, gives it s^ 
ception and comprehension, of which, in the iodepBqta 
exercise of the rational faculty and bodily senses, it is UlUl 
incapable; for its knowledge then, is not the result of fatel 
ous inquiry, but intuitive: the medium of its percepiii 
being light itself, all doubt and uncertainty are nec' 



excluded; — ^it sees^— and is assured. ^^ 

There may be a strict conformity to external rulea/vflj 
out any convlncement of the understanding that they jo 
right; even as soldiers may be perfect in military exend^ 
and yet very averse to the service. 

If the framers of laws will not submit to be g^venMSdl 
tliem, it may reasonably be supposed their motive in prbci 
ring them to be made, was rather a desire of lordship, tin 
any real concern for the common welfare. Were suchj 
example general, all would be rulers, and there would I 
none to be ruled. 

Where tliere is no knowledge of the law, a man, thovl 
he act contrary to it, cannot be properly said to trauflgV 
it. 

However diversified matter may be, it is but matter iti 
and our ideas of it should never be confounded with mai 

Princes have more to fear from the envy of those ne: 
them in dignity, than from their conunon subjects. 

Mahomets doctrine was, " God only is good, He lo** 
the beneficent, the patient and the merciful." But Mahi 
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ever seemed to think of enjoining liis followers, to cx- 
fy these attributes of the Deity in their conduct to smy 
d the limits of their own circle. He represented all 
i to be the objects of Divine displeasure, devoted to 
iction — that a place in paradise was to be merited by 
►ying them; and that to those of his " patient and mer- 

followers who should be so employed, the Almighty 

good" was ever ready to lend His jud, 
the contrary, the Author of the Christian religion not 
aught His disciples a forbearance of injuries-i-a pity 
d forgiveness of their enemies, as the terms of their 
t]||pK:e with God; but explained and confirmed the doc- 
»7 His example in praying for, and dying to save His 
iers. 

^-professors of Mahomedism and Christianity, though 
»oth acknowledge the divine Being and^is attributes 
rds, alike contradict them in practice. If there be any 
snoe between fighting Christians and fighting Maho- 
is, it is in favour of the latter; for they may plead an 
at obedience to the commands of their law-giver, and 
I far justifiable: but the professors of the Christian 
on have no such plea; they are enjoined by Him they 
leir Lord, not to revenge themselves; but to love and 
hv their enemies; notwithstanding which, they not only 
ihd pray for the destruction of each other^ but ofteUi 
this is effected, alternately lift up their hands to Him, 
ff^ere in praise and thanksgiving, for enabling them so 
ually to violate His commands! 



:, Section i. 

h On the decease of beloved friends, how apt are wi 

^ minate rather on our loss than on their gainl and to 

^1 oyer their deserted bodies (like school boys seeking 

" ■. nest and disappointed at finding it empty,) not com 

\ \ ' the dangers their late inhabitants have escaped, and tha 

•} very instant we are indulging ourselves in unavailing 

;-: tation on their account, they may be exercised in xni 

V; responses, or feeding upon the most delicious fruit 

^ Xing's garden. 

It is of primary importance to us as individuals^ ) 

be clearly convinced of the principle of truth be'stowc 

us, as the gift of God for our redemption from evil) \ 

all we savingly know of Him, or His will concemiiii 

r [ by its manifestations to our understanding: tor, until' 

^ '; comes the object of our faith, our apprehensions of < 

i V;'. wards Him, will be conjectural and imcertain; and y 

be governed more by our own volitions than His insti 
If this idea be true, and all the ability we are capabl 
ceivine is bv this princinle as a medium or inlet: ho 
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{tar rules, without understanding to what they relate: and 
^is perhaps is the principal difference between a professor) 
and possessor of true religion. 

When we are truly humbled by the distressing effects of 
evil, and love has gained a complete victory over the spirit 
of wrath in our own hearts, we can easily overlook offences 
against ourselves; and shall then so sympathize with and 
pity the offenders, as sincerely to desire they may partake 
of t!ie mercy we have experienced: till this state of mind it 
trrived at| whatever our attunments iir other respects may 
be, we are certsdnly yet short of the mark. 

By dying to the vindictive propensity of nature, we get 
the weather-gage of those who offend us, and out of the 
reach of their shot; which is a victory without blood-shed, 
and a secret in spiritual tacticks, which many zealous ccm- 
tenders for their faith have to learn. 

When a man is under a necessity to change hi» outward 
resxditace, he naturally considers whether it is likely to be 
to his advantage or not; and, if he expects it will be for the 
better, looks pleasantly forward, and calmly prepares for 
the removal— but, if he have reason to suppose it will be for 
the worse, we may easily conceive how cheerless must be 
his prospect, and how greatly doubt and discouragement 
must lessen even his present comfort. 

When we seriously consider in whose hands the great 
VTork of man's salvation is, and reflect on the many deliver- 
ances from a state of dejection almost hopeless, we ourselves 
have actually experienced— it is questionable, if either the 
exultation and confidence expressed by some, or the despon- 
dence of others, in their latter moments, indicate the state 
of the soul so certainly as is commonly imagined. 

As the language of a country is an important kind of pub- 
Uck property, it would be an improvement if no individual 
were suffered to alter it, without the consent of the community 
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ir s-me way or other obtained: perhaps a board of 
sioiiers should] be instituted for this particular purpottii 
to that all 8T-»ch proposals be referred. 

A principal inducement with many to increase thdr 
of knowledge, is liOt so much for its own sake, or for 
particular use to which they mean to apply it, as that^ 
may be known to possess it. 

The spirit of war, is not less unfriendly to moral 
Ihe progress of the arts and sciences, and the real lop^ 
our country, than hostile to the Christian religion. IVKj 
tendency of national wars is, to abridge the liberty of 
subject, and render free states despotick. 

Contentment is more often the attendant of a modi 
than an abundant share of the good things of this liUs: 
trouble and care which the management of much reqiHl|Si; 
being commonly greater than the comfort it affords. 

In the pursuit of truth, it is better to depend on our OVD 
conceptions, than on the sentiments of others; for our oUB 
naturally revive as they are needed, while those we borrow 
seldom recur, but when we meet^with them in our common 
place books. 

Those afflictions which have their proper effect, and 
humble us into true resignation, are like storms which dihe 
rightly directed vessels onward to their designed ports. • 

It is mere pride that makes us pretend to despise thQie 
who offend us: for if they did not vex us, we should lie 
unmoved by their attacks, and might pity them for being n 
ill at ease with themselves. 

If any one be so absurd as to assert, that any thing requi- 
red of us by Divine Wisdom as a religious duty, is imprac- 
ticable, it must be because he thinks we are called upon ts 
perform it in our own strength; for surely, if the will of tlift 
creature is the mere instrument of the Divine Will, notbiof 
which it is thereby moved to do, can be impossible. 
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The journals of pious persons, are some of the safest 
trritings that can be put into the hands of young people, 
though they may contain little more than a recital of the ways 
in whfth those worthies were led, and the difficulties which} 
by a simple attention and obedience to their Heaveifly guides 
they surmounted — that is practice upon principle, without 
enibellishment. They arc, however, not likely to be very 
Interesting to any, but such as have their feet, in some de- 
gree, turned into the same way. If to those who seek 
more for amusement than instruction, they are insipid; it is 
because they invite to a path, which persons of that class are 
more inclined to avoid than to travel. 

Some valuable persons have been so disgusted with the 
factitious courtesy of the fashionable world, to which per- 
haps they themselves were once addicted, as to contract 
rude habits, which at length have been mistaken, by them- 
selves at least if not by others, for the effect of religioil: 
bmt true courtesy is the natural offspring of benevolence, 
and as little allied to a rude and disdainful, as to a deceptive 
spirit. 

It is doubtful with some, whether the best of human ac- 
tions do not originate in self-love; and perhaps, in a state of 
unrenewed nature, they do: but is it not possible, that when 
we partake of tlic efflux of Divine Goodness, our actions 
may be really disinterested and benevolent? 

It is natural indeed, when we have incurred condemnation 
for sin, to seek relief from the distress it occasions at almost 
any rate; yet if, when we meet with pardoning mercy, we 
extend it to those who have grieved and offended us, do we 
not then counteract the selfish propensity of nature^ and act 
fdisinterestedly? 

l2 
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As war is acknowledged to be a certain evil both in 
and effect; the question that immediately concerns us asii* 
dividuals is, if it ought not, on that account simply toh 
ceased from? Many are ready enough to say^ they shoiildli- 
willing to decline the use of the swo^dy if others wodft 
but is the refusal of others to do right, a sufficient reaa^ 
for any one to continue in the practice of acknowled§|Kl c^ 
ror? How would it do to say, I would not steal if o4>* - 
would be honest: I would not commit adultery if others wodd 
be chaste; I would not perjure myself, if others would keep 
their word. Some plead in excuse for their engaging n 
nadonal wars, that all the ordinances of civil govemihenttfe 
indispensably obligatory on its subjects^ and ought to b| 
submitted to for the Lord's sake: but this appears to be IB 
illusion; for though civil authority extends to all within it| 
proper boundary, and ought to be submitted to by its mem* 
bers as long as it is consistent with their duty to the Author 
of their being; yet if those duties clash, the greater ought 
not to succumb to the lesser, or the things of God to be 
sacrificed to one another on any consideration whatevei^ 
seeing nothing that can be gained by a violation ofonr 
peace with Him, can countervail a loss which may reach 
beyond the grave. 

Were a submission to human requisitions a sufficient ret* 
aon for violating the higher duty; and the ordinances of eve- 
ry government under which the followers of Christ are pron- 
dentially placed, at all times and on all occasions to be im- 
plicitly obeyed; I see not, if any of them had been naifX 
the authority of Pontius Pilate, and commanded to assist iB 
crucifying even the Saviour Jitmself, on what pretext the| 
cGuld have avoided compliance: nor how those who belier^ 
that He, the Lamb of God, laid down His life for their salva* 
tion, can with the least degree of consistency plegd His an* 
thority for> aiyl be concerned in destroying the lives one of 
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another^ on any pretence whatever. Such however seems 
to be the unavoidable result of the doctrine of implicit obe* 
dience to human governments. 

No man should think himself wiser than the law, and if 
the law itself be thought defective, its correction or repeal 
should be alwajrs sought in a constitutional manner. 

A breach of friendship between persons who have been 
tenderly attached to each other, is like the snapping of a 
chord in an instrument of musick, which soon discovers itself 
to a nice ear. 

Those endowments which are natiu*al, sit easy on their 
possessors; and differ as much from the mimickry of them^ 
as a real from an artificial flower. 

One of the advantages derivable from vital RQligion, is 
such a settled dependence of the mind on Divine care and 
protection, as renders it calm and undismayed, amidst all 
temporal vicissitude: and if religion has not yet produced 
this stability in us, we have reason to fear, the work has 
been impeded by negligence, or interrupted by un&ithful- 
iiess; and that, when difficulties occur, we shall in the same 
de^pree be disturbed and perplexed. 

If we believe that in a future state, all the party distinc- 
tions, by which we are known one from another here, will 
be obliterated, we may reasonably infer that those who are 
best prepared for it, are most inclined to regard mankind as 
one fiimily; and on the contrary, that those who in support 
of their several parties employ themselves in devising or 
executing schemes, by which the peace and harmony of the 
world are laid waste, are not in the way of bemg either pre- 
pared themselves, or instrumental in preparing others for 
futiire blessedness. 

The peace of the world isoblained by self-justification— i* 
Divine Peace, through self-abasement: the first depends for 
the iDOst part on outward appearances, which ax^ d^^^\k>^ 
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the latter on the disposition of the mind, in which the Giicr 
of true peace cannot be deceived. 

In proportion as we are pleased with works of imitatkAr 
we probably lose our taste for the simple realities of nature. 

No exterior accomplishments can countervail the waiit 
of discretion and good dispositions, in an eveiy-day compao- 
k)n. 

It is very natural and common for persons haunted byCbfr 
spirit of discontent) to try to escape from it, by charging the 
cause of it upon others. 

All the dispensations of Divine Wisdom toward us indus 
probationary state, are no doubt intended to produce in us r 
willingness to be saved; because, it is impossible for aiif 
mindto.be happy without choosing to be so: yet, until- tfe 
beneficial effect of those dispensations is in some measure, 
experienced, they cannot but appear hostile and offenslT^ 
to us: but then the aversion gradually subsides; and wc 
learn to receive them as we take a necessary though nau- 
seous medicine, from the hand of a physician, .on whose 
skill and compassion for us we can confidently rely. 

For a mind, that has tasted of heavenly joy, and been coo- 
vinced that nothing short of it can satisfy the soul, to be af- 
terwards very eager in pursuit of outward things; is like a 
creature's straying in search of food, from a rich pasture ints 
the wilderness, where little else is to be met with but briars 
and thorns. 

The fear of man divides and diverts the eye from its pK>* 
per object: it is therefore a mighty obstacle in the way cf 
christian travellers; and nothing can effectually remove it 
short of a simple and sincere faitli in truth itself, and a faiths 
ful conformity to its instruction and requirings: for to thesey 
crealurely wisdom and strength oppose themselves in vaii^ 
and therefore cannot be objects of terror to the true beUfiY« 
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Jl who have not any information of the outward appear* 
>f the Saviour are excluded from the benefit of his co-> 
, whence have the Aborigenes of North America the 
they entertain of their Creator, who they term ihb 
;^pirit, and to whom they ascribe the good things they 
I and whence their annual custom of invoking Him for 
rabie seasons, and rendering thanksgiving for the fruits 
earth? Certainly invocation and thanksgiving imply 
ef in a governing power; and how can any hrnnan mind, 
such a conception, independently of Divine light axKl 
nee? 

our moral conduct is much influenced by our religious 
>ns, it is important to ourselves, our families, the pai> 
r societies of which we arc members, and consequently 
nation we belong to and mankind in general, that we 
ain none which are not strictly consistent vntti the Di* 
ttributes, by which we believe the whole to be govern^ 

ae persons seem more deaf to the clsdms of justice, 

o the calls of humani^; as if they had more pleasure 

ferring obligations on others, than in discharging their 

or esteemed a kind disposition better worth cherish- 

lanajustone. 

Dy things are reconciled to us by habit, which we would 

Y disapprove if practised by others; but as men are ge- 

Y too selfish to try themselves fairly at their own tribu- 
he best we can do, till we are better helped, is each 
consider, whether or not he would be pleased with the 
ile he sets, if it should be followed by all others in the 

predicaments 
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Free-thinkers are commonly but half-thinkers: theyte' 
gin to build before they have got to solid ground; apd tbott|^ 
to superficial observers, the several parts of the superstm^ .] 
ture may give the idea of a consistent whole-— it may aAiiri 
but poor shelter in the time of trial. 

Though doctrines which, to the eye of reason, appear «• 
roneous, seem not to be improper subjects of radonal db* 
cussion, it is questionable, if an explication of the trutiwrf 
religion ought ever to be attempted, without a sense of datf^ 
and a reliance on supernatural aid. 

Some of the circumstances of human life, whicli «re so tpl 
to sink the mind into discouragement, and produce diaoov* 
tent and repining, we are never fully reconciled to^ tiU ivf 
are convinced they were the providential means of our pi** 
aervation, or extrication, from evils of greater and more iMtr 
ing consequence. 

The man of genuine benevolence doth not omit, or iOl' 
pend, the exercise of his kindness to another, till a third 
comes up to be a witness of it. ^ 

One, of a good understanding and judgment, may be coih 
versable, but is seldom very communicative, or unguardedly 
loquacious, in mixed companies. 

A truly humble person is not offended, but pleased withi 
detection of his errors, if in the manner of exposing tbev, 
the laws of friendship and decorum are not violated by UO* < 
kindness or dissimulation. The resentments of a Mse ha* 
mility, continually contradict its pretensions, when its nn- ; 
cerity is put to the proof. True humility leads us to kok 
for the cause of our trials at home; a false humility to bnat 
for it abroad. Hence it is, that with the former, all tiiiiigi 
work together for good — while pride makes us lose thebeo- 
efit intended us, by imputing our disturbances to Miy W 
sooner than to ourselves. 

4 

i 
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i^ Wben we read the various and often opposite opinions 
^ Philosophers, on subjects which their differences prov« 
^ Gill of their reach, and take into view the discordant 
Interpretations of pious pei*sons on the simple doctrines 
sf chrisdanity, with the almost countless parties into which 
^y^ir attempts have betrayed and divided them; how can 
B^ judidbus impartial mind but be convincedi that some- 
)9iipg beyond human reason is wanting, as a guide to the 
Ipud in its pursuit of truth; and that, till this something is . 
dia^Tered and submitted to, we shall continue to bewilder 
9Unf Ives in our researches, and never arrive at a solution 
ff^MT doubts? Reason, as an umpire on these occasions, has 
Utherto been resorted to in vain— its explicadons have need- 
^,>to be explained — its decisions have been undecisive; 
(jlldif jtB Totaxies harmonize at all, it is in confessing that 
diicir Tesults are all short of the truth. 
.^ Tl|e reason of man is a faculty different from the instinct 
of .Um Pther animals of this world. The most untutored 
asv^ge searches out, contrives, alters and applies things, in 
of which beasts seem utterly incapable. Beasts can 
and help each other; but they do not send one another 
OD Mrands— -they have no contrivance for maintaining an in- 
t^ncojorae, beyond the reach of their natural senses -*they 
D^nut aee, hear, smell, or feel an object, to be assured of its 
'ttOitence. The cow moans when deprived of her calf, and 
-the Gfjf Sat its dam, in the hearing of other kine; but, though 
Ttfame feed with them in the same pasture, none seem to 
> hiu4gm thing more than the lowing, and hardly that, or to 
have any inclinaUon or ability to relieve the sufferers by 
^^driogmg them together. * 

.... Mefily is a return to an answer: but they are frequently 
jDDufiranded— by saying ^^ he replied" instead of <^ he answer- 
ed" imd vice versa. 




, li* «, The 7^ 

' TbeingaBnilr of ptwts and painters is often empl 
tzdlHiB ideas, vliidt it would be indecent in plai 
exprew. Tl6a ii like secretly setting a house c 
iMving the izdubitants to put it out and escape a 
' There ii jniblbif no part of the earth on which,! 
courae of the ynx, the Sun does not directly shed I 
«ririiichitdoetiiotiiiore or less continually enlighM 
ercD anj planet of oui system, from which li 
•aMjTDot deectr die otbers, so as to be assured, beymfl ^" 
doidit, of tbcir caBtmnal existence and preservation in uD' i 
derisim^ ordei^ So much does infinite wisdom allow to be 
iriduKdie JEen-oir botnan reason^ that the acluiotrledgmciil I 
ofthegrettnisTCAiiBK may never be deserted by us. 

flow then ota euy one »bo believes tliis, and not till) i 
ent^f bntfdwtniaiikBid, though separated fiom the hcavcnlf 
barmonj, are yet the objects of divine care and coinpasuoiii 
imagl&e, tfcattbe knowledge necessary to the declared pUJ^ 
pose of their rcdcioption, that is, of the means by which i 
alone their redemptioH can be effected, are not, at leuli 
wltMn the comprehenaion of all? 

The knowledge the soul lakes of outvraid objects throngti 
the medhim of the bodily organs, is what tve style raljou^ 
and what is preseBted to the mind in the Divine light, il.see« ' 
idtnitirely, needingnothing outward ior its confirmBtica.— 1 
Theae preaentaliaas being from truth itself, arc self e^ I 
dent, and aatii^giwhen the mind is prepared to rectilf 
them: and our cognizance of those which we receive frcB ' 
irithout, is more or less obscure as the will is pe^pM, 
sodtfae pasuons of consequence perturbated. 

% met^hysical researches, each adventurer judges of Ml 
depth of the waters, by the length of his own line; r**** 
jond nouBti to him, be mere -cmjecuire. Hence tlui.w 
if of oi»mon we find in the writings of Fhilosopbem-J 
ii wilattioBtBUe, u equaUr incompreheaiible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Section i. 

Ih proiK)rtioii as the arguments we use in support of our 
pdBitiona are inconsistent, we strengthen tlie hands of our 
opponents. 

A humble belief that we are instrumental in pacifying 
wrath, or relieving the distresses of each other, naturally 
softens and improves the mind. But, to imagine men may- 
retain such a benevolent disposition, while meditating or ac- 
tually engaged in the destruction of each other, is absurd, 
and contrary to the experience of every attentive mind; 
where the perturbating spirit of enmity, and the peaceful 
spirit of love, will never be found at one and the same time. 
If any one deny this, it must be for want of calm refiec- 
tioQ; and because, when disturbance prevails, he seeks for 
the cause in others, and not hi his own breast. 

If governments, in their treatment of offences, have any 
thing more in view th^ the cure of the offender, and the 
preservation of the community from criminal infection, their 
motives must be wrong. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the intellectual light, 
so essential as it is to the well-being of our immortal souls) 
is a less general benefit to mankind, than the material Sui^> 
1ft to our perishable bodies: as they both carry their own 
evidence, surely none but the blind can, in either case, doubt : 
that this is the fact. 

. It is a hope no doubt entertained, as it is frequently ex- 
pressed by the pious of different denominations respectiQ|p* 
each other, that though we are separated .by our different 
apprehensions of religious truth here, we shall see eye to 

K 
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eye and be united hereafter: but, it is not sufiicientlj OBM 
sidered, that if we ate then so united) it will be by our Wl 
ing released from all the present causes of separation, «A;] 
brought iully under the immediate government of the CM. 
Eternal Spirit; and that, as a measure or manifestation then*: 
of is purchased for us, and given to every man to profit with* 
al— >in such degrees as we are led and~ guided by it 
its effect is the same, as in that future state for which it pftfi 
pares us. 

If we were as patient in waiting for the inst ruction of ms^ 
dora, as we are earnest to take sure steps in the proseGittiai' 
of our worldly affairs, we might soon become acquainted 
with her lore, and proficients in her school. 

There is hardly any thing, in which the weakness and 
vanity of the human mind discovers itself more, than in dw. 
respect generally paid to dead bodies, in times of pubfick 
prosperity. They are then commonly laid out, and adonh 
ed, as if to excite the admiration of beholders: but, when 
infectious diseases are thinning the ranks of the communi- 
ty— how fearful are the nearest neighboui^ of each otherl 
Carcasses are then often hurried away to the common grave, 
with little attendance and still less ceremony. This, one 
would think, if seriously considered, would moderate a fiaKt 
ncss for funereal pomp, and make the sight of a burial coflk' 
p^ny^ however small, a lesson of awful instruction. But 
how little is there of this, in the parade which not unfre- 
quently appears on the death of military officers! Thf 
event is detailed at length, in perhaps 2© or 30 news-paperB; 
and processions after processions, at no small expense, tike* 
place in honour of the unconscious Hero; while his poof 
comrades, who have fallen with him in the field, and th«r 
sarvivers who, with shattered limbs, are wasting the miseft'* 
ble-remainder of their lives in crowded and filthy hospitalSi 
Ixre suffered to pass away by thousands, with little attention, 
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pity or applause. Who that lays these unavoidable effects 
of war to hearty can seriously think victories proper sub- 
jects, of thanksgiving to the common Father of the family 
^mankind! 

There are two circumstances, which afford undeniably 
proof that mankind are in a state of revolt, from the immedi- 
ate government of Divine Wisdom: the one is, the necessity 
they are always under, where a number of them have their 
fots cast together, of devising means for mutual security, 
against the natural effects of each other's evil propensities^ 
the other, that when, by the work of redemption, those pro- 
peosities are subdued in any one, and his will is really sub- 
jected to the Divine Will, no outward control is necessary 
to prevent his injuring the rest— the heavenly principle by 
niiicfa these are governed, being ever opposed to the spirit 
of malevolence; and clearly convincing them, that enmity can- 
not be indulged in any human mind, without cutting off itn 
Gomniuucation with the source of vital felicity* 

A «oq1, really awakened by the secret operations of Di- 
^ine Grace to a conviction of its own innate depravity, and 
utter inability to extricate itself therefroifl, may not be able 
to lift itself up in desire for deliverance; yet ^ He that form- 
ed the eye," seeth it;-— ^< He that planted the ear,'* heareth 
the tiatttterable language of its distress: it feels more than 
words can express, .of '^ the defection of human nature, 
the impotence of the human will in the work of salvation, 
and the necessity of a Redeemer." Yet certain as these facts 
are in themselves, they may be assented to, and even stren- 
uously insisted on as doctrines, without any actual experi- 
ence of their truth. In this case, however specious such 
assent and earnestness may be, they are but the fruit, or 
rather the sprouts of that corrupt tree, which brings forth 
nothing essentially good, eitlicr in principle or pi*actice. 
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The Scriptures being a faithful relation of facts;— 4hittfr 

either of providential occurrences^ or of divine requiudiaii 

and the consequent services of the Lord's devoted chydni 

in the past ages of the world, are designed for our encalr 

ragement to a correspondent attention and obedience. 9 

the examples they display produce not this efifecti instead t^ 

aiding us in our progress toward the Gospel Dispensaljamf 

they may prove an obstacle to our becoming its subjecta^;' 

for these, as the Scriptures declare, are << all taught of th0: 

liord.*' Many value themselves on their knowledge of^ aoi 

assent to those facts, who appear little in earnest (if ^uf ] 

ever expect) to have them realized by experience; like «- . 

person's supporting a reputation in the world for great a% 

:8uence, on the property of others, without any estate of Ui 

•wn; though, if he think justly at all, he cannot be totally in* 

sensible that, when the day of reckoning comes, whatever u 

not so will revert to its proper owner, and perhaps nothing 

ke left for himself. 

A person may be favoured with a clear and undoubted 
discovery of the Divine will, and so conform to it in integ- 
rity of heart, as td obtain peace and confirmation; yet, if he 
commit an account of it to writing, he does not expect there- 
by to impart his capacity, much less his qualification to his 
readers: if tiiey be not induced by the example exhibited 
to seek for like instruction themselves, it will be no more ta 
them than the picture of a person they never knew, and 
which, if they content themselves with it, may* detain them 
from an acquaintance with the original — in which case, it 
would be idle to boast of his friendship and favoui*. 

The true touch-stone of religious virtue, is charity; and of 
this, they who have attained the highest degree are most. 
easily convinced, because it has been through a proportion- 
ate degree of self-abasement. 
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Section 2» 



If ihey vfho profess to be the followers and subjects of 
Christy would often and senously contemplate the beautiful 
order and harmony, observable in the visible works of na- 
ture) and compare these with the moral condition of man- 
kind; it might be one means, not only of confirming them in 
the doctrine of the Gospel, respecting the fallen state of man 
and his need of a Saviour, but of ascertaining to each indi- 
Tidual how &r the work of redemption from the common 
depravity is yet incomplete in himself. If disorders pre- 
Tul either outwardly or inwardly, and we remain insensible 
of their turpitude, it n^ust be because they are become as 
our natural element, and we are so stupified and bewildered 
by thera, as not to regard them. 

One would think that they whose religious principles ad- 
ndt of a continuance in sin through this life, are not very 
likeiy, either sincerely to desire rescue from.it, or to with^ 
stand the assaults of temptation in such earnestness as not 
to be overcome; but to consider their relapses into sin (es« 
pecially the sin which most easily besets them) as unavoid- 
able; and so shun that depth of repentance which is neces-^ 
sary to its removal. 

The metaphysical sea seems utterly unfathomable to 
mere reason's longest line. Lines and plummets, of differ- 
ent lengths and weight, have long been tried; but, though 
one has seemed a little longer th?\n another, it has only ser- 
ved to show that the preceding were short of the bottom. 
We arc, however, assured that " the spirit searcheth all 
things; oven the deep things of God," 

The law of the new covenant, which sets its observers 
free from tho law ot sin and death, the Lord declared he 
would write in the hearts of his people (Jcr. 31. 34.) It is 

M % 
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therefore a vital prmciple, and different from idl out^pi 
rales, the best of which are but transcripts from it^ iiM 
images or pictures of a living person. So fiu* as any onsMt 
comes subject to this inward law, he is properly a diici^ 
of Christ, and member of his kingdom, and to him oatiVMl 
rules are unnecessary; though to all others, they are rcfffSaUk 
for the regulation of their moral conduct, as being the p^' 
vidential means of maintaimng the civil order of the woil^^ 
that is— >those who are not governed by the Spirit of Cfaai^ 
will ever stand in need of external and coerdve neaMU 
repress their natural propensity to evil^ and restrun thflV 
from injuring others. 

Knowledge, whether natural or supernatural, is the ttjffi 
of the understanding; that which is received in the divine BgM| 
is intuitive, and is properly, «;i«(foiii— wese&and thercfaa 
believe, without reasoning, because truth can have no hig^ 
or more satisfying evidence than itself; whereas the kiMV- 
ledge we arrive at, by dint of inquiry, informaUon 6r reiec^ 
lion, first excites doubt— the wherefore must be a little con- 
sidered and examined, before the mind gives the propositifiD 
a full assent. 

To the awakened mind of a sincere seeker after troth fcr 
its own sake, the Scriptures, with convincing clearness, ex- 
plain the nature of our common depravity, and the nesns 
provided for our help: but, when he is under the searcluD{ 
operation of truth itself, the recital they afford of the exps- 
riences of others, serves only for his encouragement to fB- 
ciure the same humbling process. 

The ricli, even those who are piously disposed, are gene* 
rally too much engaged in their own concerns (which m 
often perplexed with difficulty,) to be much relied on iar 
f counsellors, even on temporal occasions; and atill less lo ii 
cases of a spiritual nature. The liberty they allow thetn* 
selves in the pursuit of wealth, and the force of their exampki 
oiicn renilcr their ca«tions against the dangers of tho W(urld^ 
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and luumpressive. Hence it is, that the pinions of 
thdj: offsprings, fostered by indulgence^ grow almost imper- 
ceptibly, into wings; and being above the necessity of iabourt 
they naturally take to idle company and dissipating amuse - 
meatS) to fill up the void; dll at length their habits become 
too strong for control; and the parents, with a view to retain 
the little remaining hold they have of their affections, think 
it^the least of two evils, to connive at, and support them in all 
their extravagancies. 

Repentance being a necessary dispensation to be passed 
throughy by all whd enter the heavenly kingdom, every sin 
that has dominion over us is a proof that, however sorry we 
vu^ be for the distress it occasions, we have never yet pres- 
jwd through the strait gate. 

-Trae worship owes all it* efficacy to the Divine influ- 
ence on the mind; and this cannot be produced, either by 
our own efforts, or tlie efforts of others on our behalf, but is 
received in a humble dependence and patient waiting upon its 
authorj who knows our wants, and how and when to supply 
tiieia. 

The words of our Saviour—" If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight," must signify, to eve- 
ry imprejudiced mind, the same as if he had said, As my 
kingdom is not of this world, therefore my servants do not 
fight. 

* We can have no true conception, of the dispensations of 
Infinite Wisdom towards mankind in general, but as they are 
realized in our own experience; and if this were always our 
nile, those absurd conclusions which represent the Divine 
attrihiites as at variance with each other, would be avoided. 

Treatises on the necessity of introversion of mind, and a 
resignation of will, as preparative to spiritual worship, are 
better adapted to the contiiiceaient of seekers, than promo- 
ikn tif tiio practice^ 
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Attempts to comprehend by human reason, what is dlf ' 
the Hypostatical union, seem as idle as it would be to V- 
pute which of the Divine Attributes is pre-eminent, wisdoi^^ 
power, or goodness. That which is necessary for us, isi 
light and instruction of the one all-pervading Spirit; andifttf j 
were believed in, and faithfully followed, it is not likely 
the peace consequent on obedience, would leave any 
for us to perplex ourselves or others, with things mcapibK^ 
of explanation. 

As the care which, on the death of a relation, is neeeMp'' 
ry to provide mourning habits, does but ill accord with tfi^ 
state of sorrow it is intended to express; and as nmnyi it 
conforming to the custom, run into expense which striitiMl / 
them in procuring even the necessaries -of life, it would bf* 
a real kindness to such, if those in more affluent circumsMK 
ces would manifest by their example, that they conuder tUV*^ 
costly display of grief as needless, as it is vain and deceptiffu 

Love inspires confidence; and hence it is, that mindi 
which are most deeply penetrated by mercy, most easily 
submit to the Sovereign will in times of distress anddifficul- 
•ty. 

It is possible for us neither to have, nor desire to hafe,' 
an increase of wealth, or even to despise it as savages 
mostly do; and yet to be the mere slaves of lust, amlEtiiQDy 
or avarice. 

Genuine virtue is the effect of a renovation of our nature;' 
and the distress we feel in violating it, arises from a 
consciousness of Divine displeasure. Such an idea of tbe 
care of Omniscience over us, is therefore more fevourabk (6 
the cause of moral virtue, than that indulged by Scepticks^ 
of our being too remote from the Creator, for Him to taxo 
cognizance of our thoughts and actions. 

Our natural propensities to evil, seem to go far with us 
in the work of redemption; and, eycQ when they appear to be 
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ori measure subdued^ are sonMtimes discoverable oq 
f occasions. 

Sbgtion 3. 

ofessor of Christianity^ and a follower of Christ, rtasf 
different characters— even as many are called nobles, 
re nothing of nobility about them but the title, 
with the christian as with a pupil learning to write; 
not keep his eye on the.cbpy^ he is likely to be con- 
repeating his own errors. 

aence doth not distress the mind, for the deficiencies 
ikes of reason; but only for the deviations of thp will, 
it which the mind apprehends to be right. 
loral benefits are placed more within our reach, than 
sequences of our abuse of them, will allow us to see: 
le and disappointment attend us in the pursuit, a lit* 
rreflection may convince us, that these 2^ oftener 
ble to our own indiscretion, than to any exterior cause, 
have nothing better to offer in support of our cus* 
id ojunions, than that so and so said and did our 
before us, or such are the terms of membership in 
Bties we belong to; we may ultimately find, we have 
ing on the property of others, and that nothing we 
t is properly our own. 

person's saying he thougHt some professors refer- 
than others, to the outward conung of Christ, the 
I suggestion occurred; Suppose a number of the in- 
I'of a certain country had risen in rebellion against 
emment, and being overcome, were transported to 
island, with no provisions that would produce an 
\ so tliat, when the present stock was spent they 
ely all to perish: but that the Prince of the country 
left, compassionating their distressed situationi sent 
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a supply for their immediate relief, and witli it variouiJ 
of grain, implements for cultivating tjbe groundf 
structions for using them. If by tbe9e meansi thoir 
were preserved and their comforts continually 
it is not likely that, in the use of them, they would 
tbeii* Benefactor?— but rather that, amidst their toik 
enjoyments, they ivould often reflect on their own folly 
his unmerited goodness; not without a hope, that he 
sull mindful of them, and would, at one time or otheri SIfk 
it safe to restore them to their forfeited possesaions indi^ 
native coimtry— and this, whether they said much tp -| 
another about him er not. 

Whatever pretexts men assume for an unkind and Jqpt 
rious treatment of others, on account of religious opimMt 
they are certainly vrrong themselves: Christianity admits iij^> 
Budi things— its spirit is not compulsive and intnleraplj tlA 
persuasive and forbearing. 

If a person happen to descry a new country^ a monntH^ 
a mine, a cave, or almost any other object that cannot be 
found in a map, he is generally considered and honoured a^ 
the first discoverer; although it may have been seen by thott^ 
sands, long before he himself was discovered. 

We may be convinced by what passes in ourmindsi if we 
will but closely and dispassionately examine our motives to 
action, that mankind, in a state of nature, are universsUf- 
govemed by self will; and this not only in the gratification 
of their corrupt appetites, but even in the coercive restninls 
which, for mutual preservation, they impose upon eath 
other. The perversity of the will is, indeed, the primiy 
cause of defection and degeneracy in all moral agoits^ it b 
the strong man armed, that keeps the house; and, while he 
continues to possess it, all our endeavours, even after nalii- 
ral, and much more super-natural excellence, are too muck 
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Ihveited by passion and prejudice^ ever toreacb the object 
5 aim at; for, whatever our rational discoveries of religion 
d moral truths vaaj be, it is the will that determines us to 
taoni-^the resignation of the will is, therefore, the first step 
true devotions— hereby we escape from the influence of the 
BsioDB, commend ourselves to divine mercy, and are at 
ace; the presentations of good and evil are then distin- 
ishable, and strength is received to reject the one, and 
save to the other. 

No one can open a book placed out of his reach (as that of 
winCf immediate revelation is,) though he pore upon its 
tside or cover ever so earnestly. To be brought into a 
Kte of anxiety respecting the real condition of our souls, 
id at the same time to be as sensible as we are of our own 
cistence, that the assurance we long for, is neither attaina- 
e by our own endeavours, nor by the efforts of any fellow* 
K>rtal on our behalf, is a necessary preparation of the mind 
)r the disclosure of the g^od it assures after. 

If DO law passed nem con^ till tlie law-makers could say 
hey were all clear of the evils it was intended to repress, 
ome laws would find their way through the house but slow- 

When s person violates the restraints of religion, 
je ia_ like a poor hare, started from her covert by the 
lonndsy and may be followed by the mighty hunter of souls, 
hnm^ the' bVakes of disappointment and distress, till he 
dther lose himself in the mazes of the howling wilderness, 
}r ftU a victim to the insatiate cruelty of his pursuer. 

None are likely to see that Divine aid is necessary to re- 
ilhfitate them in moral rectitude, but such as arc convinced 
9f their departure from it: a man must not only feel the 
pains of disease, but be sensible of liis inability to help him- 
self^ befote he is likely to apply to a physician, and submit 
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to tiie Wf of meiliciiic, agoin^t which bis nature 

,Ai .exploring those mysterieB of rciig-ioD whidf 
■adldaiBlMs &een meet to lii<le Irom human leasonf; 
\f.f!lfKmgHa go further than urn degree in which 
ly is sntJLctsd lo i!ie tliviiie will: forby this, wh 
up s^Dublc of 11 or nul. our capacities fur a coni| 
ff'tiwm we bounded. To a want of due submtamt 
npcrinWntUiig control, msf be reasonably in^ii 
'n^ty of inferences and conclusions, which in mal 
ICMSIC^B men draw from the same subject: and) 
at nothGqit.'i^ more likely to foil us in our inquries al 
, Awtagncumplion that we have already attainedii 
tCt.cntlC''^ should repi-ess all self-confidencei ' 
f Pfut OUra^' ixx his travelling motto. 

:I^wlwo the bodily poncrs fail, and the organS 
we rejoice in the light of temporal nature are cl 
soul mil centre into its praper being — is it not of ia 
■eiioualy to consider, as a state either of happinesB' 
depend* on coiiesponiicnt inclinations and desi^ 
desire of happiness is not predominant in us herej 
can be prepared for the enjoyment of it hereafter. 
The learned, for the most part, possess thpmael^ 
published sentiments of others, who probably han 
ed them in like manner, each valuing himself on tM 
very W if it were his own, and taking rank in the phlll 
cal corps, in proportion to the quantity df these 4 
tioUB acquigiticms. This dispodticHi or desire, as wHA 
df natural ixme, «ill be found on a close scrutii^ to 
ftate, in a notion (for we would diAinguish a notigo E 
idea) that our happiness depends on the opinioim 
others entertain of us— a notion which is easily reii 
considering, what retief it affords us, when we aref 
either in body or tuind to know, that others are infomu 
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fundaniental error is seldom corrected) but by the anti- 
it contains. When the inferences drawn from the as- 
id premises evidently clash> and, by the most earnest 
avours of the opponents^ are not to be reconciled-— the 
es must allow that, as two contraries 'cannot be both 
one or the other of their positions must be erroneous. 
: then, let us consider how it is with the mind when it 
Leves an idea of a truth, whether natural, moral, or in- 
stual— it is self-evident, and may be compared to a plant 
iprings up in ones own garden, growing by its own en- 
SS) where, if it be but well fenced and cherished, it grad* 
produces its proper leaves, buds, blossoms and fruit; 
t icBgth yields the desired supply of nutriment, 
hen we hear of cruelties practised by unrighteous men 
ihers, and especially on such as were comparatively inr 
Lt and unoffending; we are easily betrayed into an ex* 
tion, if not a hope, that the offender will meet with 
providential disaster as a check to his career, a pun- 
snt for his crimes, or as a warning to others. But this, 
(ious reflection, will be found but another sprout of cor- 
oature; from which there is no deliverance, but in Him^ 
while laying down His life for His enemies, in tender 
nterceded for their pardon — ^ Father! forgive them— 
know not what they dol"— 

me wisdom, no doubt, over-rules all the fluctuations of 
and makes them subservient to the purposes of infi- 
>enevolence: but this, without any approbation of the 
vity that produces moral evils* 



CHAPTER X. 
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Section 1, 



In no other sense, than as the solar light produces I|% 
by the resistance its concentrated rays meet with froniiir 
fiammahle matter, can ^re reasonably suppose yiDdicdfl 
If rath and misery in the creatures, attributable to tbevCrt^ 
ator — whose unchangeable Name and Nature is love. Tliii 
Is inferible from the consentaneous effect of the Divine Hffil 
in the soul; and the resistance it meets with from aatunfV 
this is more or less con*upt — in some producing a geBi| 
and refreshing warmth; in others discord and ccmtentiilt 
and in others, acts of outrage and destruction. In eithtf 
case, it is probable the fire, M'hether elementary or 8{»ritiii]^ 
vrill continue to bum, till the fuel on which it preys is en* 
tlrely consumed. 

If He who suffered to save us, had been in the smallest 
degree actuated by a vindictive spirit; it is diificull to con- 
ceive, how He could have wrung out the dregs of the cup of 
trembling, which He drank for our sakes; or, in the hour of 
extremiiy, have pleaded, as He did, for the Corgiveness of 
His crucifiers. 

To suppose that the Omniscient Creator, in whom wcliie 
and move and have our being, never excites in souls whkfc 
He has created for His own glory, such ideas of His oinii' 
presence as wc confess they ought to entertain, without 
instrumental aid, and the medium of the bodily senses; de* 
notes a mind but little acquainted with the Divine ii;flucnc6| 
and the naturp of pure worship. Pious Isaac certainiT 
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tbought not so, vrhen « he came from the way of the well 
Lahai-roi, to meditate in the ficlda at the even-tide." 

Of outward testimony, it is said " every word shall be es- 
tablbhed by two witnessess (M:itt. 18. 16.) But truths pre- 
sented to the mind in the Divine light, require no such evi- 
dence: they pi*oduce an instinctive assent, and leave no more 
room for doubt and conjecture, than when in the clear sun- 
shine, we see any person or thing with which we are well ac- 
quainted. 

If we would but calmly reflect on our motives, we might 
be convinced, that anger and pity are innate dispositions of 
the mind, which outward occurrences do but stir up and 
call into action. This may be explained by what lately hap- 
pened to myself: I was quietly pursuing my philosophical 
reveries, when a fly stung my leg, and awakened the spirit 
of reyenge. I instantly determined to destroy him; but he, 
as if a consciousness of guilt kept him watchfully aware pf 
Ins danger, evaded the descending blow, and at the instant 
another whom suspicion accused of the fact, settled on the 
spoty and fell a victim to my resentment. Curiosity then 
prompted me to examine the breathless corpse; but, judge 
of my surprise, when I discovered that, instead of the real 
offender, I had sacrificed one of nature's useful scavengers 
which have no stings to do misciiief \vith. A gleam of pity 
succeeded, but it came too late, and could only suggest the 
following apostrophe — How deaf to any call, but that of self 
gratification, is angeri well may it be said to find entertain- 
ment only in the bosom of fools. Fie upon thee, thou vain 
pretender to philosophy! before thou settest up for a teach* 
cr, prithee learn to fear thyself more, and others less, and 
especially in cases of life and death; that by thee, at least, the 
innocent may never again be mistaken and punished for the 
Builty. 
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It is observable, that our common poultry need but a mlilk 
supply of g^rain in the ^varm monthss the reason may'lilf 
that then they, and others of the feathered tribe, feed mvA 
on insects and the seeds of common vegitables. If sO) titl 
ivarblers at least may be less injurious to our gardoiB tb^ 
many suppose; and, if they were treated rather as Menidl 
and allies, entitled to a share of our fruits as their reaaoni-, : 
ble subsidy, than as enemies; they might, without much qn 
convenience, contribute both to our benefit and pIeasiHl£ 
It is said of a person in England, that by suffering these 
pretty visitants to ^ittend him unmolested in his gardei|r 
stnd now and then thxowuig them a handful of crumbs is waikf 
ter, when the ground was covered with snow, they beositf 
^Q familiarly attached to him, that it was not uncommon fir , 
some to settle on the hay-rake he held in his hand, or, wMi 
he rode out, to fiy part of the way along side of him, and ilf 
like manner welcome his return home. What a contrafltH 
this scene to that of the cruel gunner, who, merely to lib' 
prove his skill as a marksman, or hear the report oi hh 
gun, can frighten, wound and destroy birds, without disdnc- 
tion, pity or compunction! 

Surely our capacity for future happiness, must in some 
measure depend on the disposition with which we regard 
creatures, over which Divine wisdom has seen meet to place 
us — and it cannot but afford pleasure to the miijd of a be- 
nevolent person passing among them, to observe, that thef 
regard him rather with respect and confidence, than widi 
terror and aversion. This however is not likely to be the 
case, till man is reconciled to his Creator, and consequent)^ 
at peace with his own kind. Till he is delivered from the 
bondage of corruption himself, the other creatures wW 
groan under him, and be involved in the general disorder. 

Though it is desirable to be possessed of sound princi* 
pics, inasmuch as they are often a means of detecting er- 
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ror in its many specions appearances; yet, . a head full of 
!iotioos, is like a ship crowded with sail, which, if she have 
not a good helmsman and a due propordon of ballast, a sud* 
ien flaw of wind may overset. 

Section 2, 

If instead of laying in a great variety of articles for domes- 
uck occasions, they were suffered to remain in the sl^op, we 
should be much more likely to remember them as they are 
wanted, and to have them fresh and good. 

A steward, who desires an enlargement of his stewardship^ 
should consider how far his past conduct merits the con$« 
deuce of his employer. 

Love and hatred, are the two powers which are contend- 
ing for the ascendency in us; and one or the ether will final- 
ly prerail.^ In the mean time, our fruits show to which we 
are most subject; for<< grapes come not of thoms; nor figs of 
thistles." 

'Positiveness in a state of uncertainty, is generally ac- 
knowledged to be wrong; yet, we are seldom so fully aware 
of the error in ourselves, as inclined to take offence at it 
in others, especially if we meet with it in the way of oppo- 
sition. 

When a person is about addressing a society, whether in 
the way of expostulation or reprehension, he should endea- 
vour to be in full possession of the ideas of its members: 
otherwise he will be very likely to mistake their meaning, 
and pass sentence before he is master of the subject, which, 
instead of convincing, may confirm them in error. 

It may be truly said, that charity covers a multitude of 
&ults, that it rejoiceth not in evil, and hopeth all things; it 
seldom sees any one mistake his way, without casting 
luround an inquisitive eye of pity on his bchsilfi and often 
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finds an apology for him in his peculiar circumstanoci 
posure or trials^ where an unkind or prejudiced milidl 
Bee nothing but reasons for reproach and censure.. '-^ 

Knowledge, whether natural or Qivine, is progKI 
and he who is sensible, that his own mind is not al'iB 1 
equally prepared for the reception of truth, is most 19(( 
know when to withhold, and when to impart his conc^ 
of it toothers.' :/ 

One person may admire the productions of the I 
principle in another, without submitting to it in til 
merely from fruits answering to the ideas of moral- 
cousness, which are common to all men. 

The desire we sometimes express of leaving thi| 
for a better, has the appearance of piety; but perhapici 
often proceeds from impatience than resignation of: 
Were we equally anxious for the relief of others, a» i 
own, a sense of the difficulties and dangers which su 
them, might reconcile us to the common lot: it ift 
to talk of death, than to meet the messenger. 

As the preservation of the old Testament from u^ 
ment, abridgement, or addition, was an important part 
religion of the Jqws; and they were, as a nation, e 
opposed to the Messiah in his outward appearance; 
memorable proof of the authenticity of those record 
ving no room for tlie charge, or suspicion, of collus 
tlieir part, in handing them down to us. 

Under the dispensation of the Law, the commanc 
are set before ue, requiring precise obedience, and i 
ning us with punishment for neglect, or the smallest 
tion; in order to convince us, that no man by his owi 
pendent efforts can possibly fulfil them; which coa 
leads to repentance, and this to a dependance on Dlvin* 
cy, and tlie blessings of the Gospel. 
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Tue poUture of the manners, is the general effect of 
igion; witliout this, however smooth and shining the ^ 
' may be, it only serves to conceal the conniptions of 
nature from superficial notice, till they meet with a 
itrong enough to fracture the vaniish. 
uld be well for those who meditate a retirement from 
3, to consider how they are to employ their time; for 
oaind that finds little or nothing to do, will soon ei- 
ik into apathy, or seek for relief in amusements that 
^sipation: in either case, the expected satisfaction 
ve a mere pliantom. 

iulfilment of a prophecy is a more striking and con* 
proof of the influence of tlie holy spiiit, than even 
king ofmiracles; because many have come <> with ly- 
la and wonders," and it was said that satan would so 
m himself, as to deceive the very elect, if it were 
: but the occurrence of an event known to have 
ig before predicted, seems not reasonably Imputablo 
hing deceptive; for it is not within the province of 
it of error, to produce realities, 
le diurnal motion of the earth, is not disturbed or 
1 by the storms which agitate its atmosphere; nei- 
^ th^ designs of unernng wisdonci, in the providential 
nent of the world, impeded or frustrated by the per- 
} of the human will; though, by a breach of the Divine 
ankind may render themselves and each other un^ 

the redemption of mankind is necessarily a progres- 
rk, may be inferred from ouf individual experience: 
e depravity of the heart of man to be fully and sud* 
iscloscd to him, it is highly probable that the discov- 
ild subvert his rational powers^ and precipitate him 
zv despondence. 
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ivs me iigni oi uie sun is runecicu lo us, doui oen 

after its body appears on our horizon; — so we may inf 

),i the rays of the Sun of righteousness enlighten the ni 

many on whom it has not fully risen, so £Eir as to 

^ them justly accountable for their conduct as moral i 

A real gospel messenger is a citizen of the worldi 
• . peaceful commission should be accepted as his p 

? .. every where. 

•f ■ A little serious reflection may convince a sincere 

■ that every degree of hatred we conceive, is a proof tl 

■y ' have not yet fully attained the benefit intended for 

the sufferings and death of Christ. What avails tb 
of His dying on the cross for our sins, if we are, neyerl 
the willing and wilful slaves, of the same torm^ntin] 
of malevolence which drove the nsdls? 

The bondage in which the thinking &culty is held 

passions, evinced by our proneness to evil vnthioi \ 

the dissentions of mankind every where without>mi|f] 

,. . li ' vince us, that to have clear ideas of the Divine atti 

_f . ; : (which form the basis of all true religion,) or even of a 

V. the nhirrts of our $;Rn<«es. this fnr.iiltv npp.flR to hft lU 
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igfat to be necessary by those who eng;agc in theiH) it is 
voiidsr that reason is so frequently bewildered in meta- 
ueal researches:—- hence the great diversity of opinions) 
sh the professors of truth entertain on the more myste* 
B points of religion; and hence also that satisfying clear- 
< with which others, without the like toUing and per- 
ity, are enabled to comprehend them. The former be- 
tbeir uncertainty, by their contentious earnestness ajftd 
Itience of contradiction; while the latter, like those whD 
If the titles to their estates to be good, endure the threats 
attaeks of their assailants without emotion. 

Tho' tempests rage, and surges beat, 
Firm rocks unmoved remain; 

Their foes assail them to retreat, 
And spend their force m vaon. 

Srcttow- 3* 

Whoever comes to tlie real knowledge of divine truth 
find, that it is one thing to be convinced of it as the 
k of our high calling, and another for the will te be 
ght into subjection to its discoveries and requirings. 
e enlightened persons have approached tliis mark so 
in prospect and confession, as to do almost every thing, 
really embrace it: yet for want of the fiill surrender, 
;h that attainment calls for, the government has still 
lined on their own shoulders, and they have vainly im- 
ed, that the choice of the way and ordering of their 
\ were left to their own judgment: not considering, that 
m while biassed and bewildered by the corrupt propen- 
\ of the will and turbuleney of the passions, can no more 
h to, or comprehend spiritual things, than the eye of 
)ody, Without the medium of light, can distinguish ouv 
I objects. 
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A servant who endeavours to please his nuuitli^|| 
•f his own choice, may be favourably regarded on te^ 
•f his sincerity and diligence: but a truly devotsdli 
waits for direction, and if he cheerfully perform thM 
required, finds his reward in his faithfulness. TMf 
thinks too well of his own ability and sldll, to wait fior^ 
the latter is too conscious of his liability to err, to inj 
his master would be pleased with his guess-work: tf d 
apprehends he has succeeded, he naturally places bi 
^•ess to the accoimt of his own merit; or, if he &Bf ' 
may find some relief to his uneasiness, by reflectisg i 
uprightness of his intention; while the other, who tar' 
direction, having peace in his obedience, can quiet^' 
the event to his employer. 

Some pious persons have, at times, discovered! 
common degree of natural umidity on very trivia 
casions: this perhaps may sometimes be accounted f 
considering the darkness of this world, as such a co 
to Uie light of the Divine life, on which true believers 
cipally rely for support and preservation, that, whci 
is veiled from them, they feel more weak, and mon 
loss, than mere natural men who arc unacquainted witl 

A man's religion should be such, that if the sociei 
belongs to should be dissolved, or he be cast alone on 
serted island, he would feel no greater loss of comfo 
the event, than that which a personal intercourse wit 
fellow-members afforded. The spiritual relationsh 
the members depends on their individual connection wii 
omnipresent Head; and, so long as this continues unbr 
whether they are together or apart in body, that connc 
may be improved and increased, to its final consimm: 
in a joyful futurity. 

When, either by means of outward providences, or l 
iflnmcdiato influence of Divine grace, the mind of man ia 
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biiced wherein his misery and true happiness consist, and 
tkkes the latter his free choice^ the end of all the dispensa- 
10118 of the Almighty, whether consolatory or afRictive, is 
ipiswered: for whether He wounds or heals, it is equally the 
Abet of His wisdom and goodness, which suffer no change, 
Ij^ierfrom the depravity or moral virtue of his creatures. 
^^^ Writings on religious subiects* serve the christian travel- 
|q^. rather for the convincement of his understanding, than 
||ir the direction of his steps, and confirmation of his faith. 
Sthey may promote outward fellowship and conformity, but 
a ntal union of spirit, is only attained by attention and faith- 
li]]iie«s to the principle of truth itself; hereby the members 
of the true Church, like tlie stones of the typical Temple, 
bong prefMired apart, exactly fit each other when brought 
togetheri and unite without janing or noise. 

The professors of Christianity oftener advance the Scrip- 
tarea to prove the unsoundness of each others principleS| 
dian 10 trying their own. If each society would discard ev- 
ery thing firom its own code, for which there cannot be ad- 
duced an unequivocal text, needing no comment; this might at 
least tend to its own improvement, and contribute to pro- 
mote a general unity of sentiment in essentials: as to a vU 
tal unioni that can only be produced, either in societies or 
in individuals, by the spirit of truth itself. Could they be 
contented with a modest confession of their own principles, 
and leave them to speak for themselves, without attempting 
to prove the opinions of others to be wrong; the end in view 
would be answered, and no just occasion of offence given: 
but an attack on the tenets of others, to which they may ad- 
here with as much sincerity as we do %o ours, is a species 
of persecution, and proves itself to be so by its effects; for it 
naturally excites resentment and opposition^ which we knoW| 
often lead eyen to war and bloodshed. 
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Outward infonnatloix on religious subjects, goesiM^J 
ther than to the convincement o£ the underst?! wU np )§ 
however irtie such information may be in itself, and gnq|p< 
ing to the mind; yet if, like amap of a distant place W€Nf| 
bound for, it only sets us a talking, ^hile we ought Mk\ 
encountering the difficulties of the way— notwithstaDdingiH 
our information and ideas about it, we may never arrive t\ 
the state described. 

Those who are in any degree acquainted with VRa^Blk, 
tannot but be proportionably enamoured with her.bea)!fj|||- 
and, when she hides herself from them, they are trouUflt^' 
-which creates an anxiety, and excites a more minuteinqoiV 
after her, and into the cause of her withdrawing: thv.^ 
leads them on, through humbling exercise, wlucb il ^ 
school of discipline, and prepares them for new disGOverim 
of her excellencies and counsels. 

To attempt to explsdn spiritual manifestations (which iK 
only discernible by supernatural light) by the streagtli 4 ' 
the rational faculty alone, is but like dissecting a dead hodf 
to find out the seat of life, and the extent of the SMSatal ^ 
powers. j 

War, in its causes and consequences, involves ev^ evil 
disposition and crime, which the laws of civil govenuaeDt 
are intended to suppress. It originates in co¥etousDe8>| 
envy, pride and ambition;— it is carried on by acta:#f provo- 
cation and undistinguishiiig cruelty; it excites hatred Vli 
revenge; it is oppressive to innocent individuals, injuriottl 
to society, and subversive of mutual confidence; it multipli^ 
the afflictions of humanity, and is destructive of the hunuB : 
species. In short, wSLr is diametrically opposite, not 4iiif 
to the designs of the Almighty in creating mankind, buttH 
the scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ: seeing that ite 
very end of His taking human natureiupon Him, was, throu|^ 
suffering, to disposf<ess our souls of those evil dispositioDBi 
of which the ferocious spirit of war is the dreadful aggregate* 
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Section i. 

When man revolted from under the Dlvme governmen(^, 
'we may readily conceive his reason and liis wUl could not 
any longer harmonize ivith each other; but that the perver- 
sities of the will must be continually producing those per« 
plexities of reason, which multiply diversities of opinion, 
and such a consequent discord and contrariety of conduct 
among mankind, as render an outward control necessary. 
Here then, is the origin of what is called the social compact, 
In its root and ground; that is, of civil government, with its 
coercive restraints and punishments. In such degrees as 
the nunds of men, whether in their individual or national 
capacitjT, are enlightened and re-subjected to the immediate 
f^veroment of Divine wisdom, this external coercion is un- 
necessary, and civil governments become in consequence 
more nuid and lenient. For he who is restrained by a 
principle within himself, from violating the order of socie- 
ty or injuring his neighbour, needs not the control of anotlier 
to prevent him; his submission to external government is 
secured, by his allegiance to a still higher authority, and the 
regard he ever pays to the peace of his own mind. Thus 
alMy as nations, in whose councils the principles of true 
irisdom and justice are predominant, are restrained from 
vioiating the rights of their neighbours, the occasions of of- 
fence arp avoided, and peace between them is preserved. 
Hence we conclude, that nations in general take their char- 
acter from that of tlie people, of wliich they are the aggre- 
gate; and commend themselves to the favour, or become 
obooiuoua to th& dispteftsure, of the sovereign Ruier of the 
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universe, either by their adherence tOy or departure l||i|f 
the immutable laws of wisdom, justice, and mercy, by irilh 
He governs the whole. In propordon as these^ (the iiiul4k I 
attributes of the Deity) are regarded or slighted, wctapTJ 
reason to believe, He suffers the different forms of govW 
ment in the world to approach nearer to, or recede foiAril' 
from the theocratick government of patriarchal timei^ttA 
that, when the wrathful mnids of inankind are brought a 
subjection to the inmiediate government <^f their rigiitM 
L,ord— -then indeed, but not till then << they shall ait^Mf 
man under his vine, and under his ffg tree; abd nene^Mf 
make them afraid." Micah iv. 4. 

What is clearly required of us, we should not rtta eftt ^ 
on, but wait for strength to perform. This is keepfaf tti 
eye sing^le; and the blessed effect of such uprig^MMrii !( 
that the tnirid, cleaving in faith to its proper objfect,TeecMl 
such increasing 'degreefs of light and coKifirmatiofi, a»diipri 
the clouds of darkness, arising from the Weakness of BatM^ 
aAd leave the undoubdng traveller to go cheerfully qd Mk 
way. 

That perturbation of mind, which is sometimes feltbyafli 
and to which we have a natural aversion, is the great fleU 
in which divme wisdom carries on its wonderful work;*tad 
if, instead of seeking to escape from it by the avenues <if 
the senses, we patiently endured the affliction rt occadoo% 
we should Hnd it to effect a humiliation oftheAvill— to'iriA^ 
draw the affections from impure and delusive objects, tfndli 
prepare us for a discovery of, and union with, that supreirill 
Good, wliich alone can satisfy the desire of the inmiorti 
soul. 

As such as are deepest in a cave, though furthest ironi 
the light, sec the actions of those who are between tbfltt 
and the entrance, more clearly tbjtti they dee their ownjw*; 
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n» and things about them; from the like cause, tiie most 
arable are the most censorious. 

« 

tie externals cf Christianity, ami the different interpret 
OS of the scriptures, have been made pretexts for all the 
sntions, divisions and cruelties, which have rent thQ 
ch into so many parts; and nothing short of an individ- 
ntention to the grace and good spirit of God, is likely 

to unite them. The efTect of this on the heart and 
[,18 to illuminate the understan<Ung, and to destroy 
i evU propensities of corrupt nature, from which all 
ranLety, discord, and persecutions originate: it is, there* 

the only way to wuty and peace; because what it 
'one man to say or do, it never leads another tp oppose 
»ntradict. So that no one can possibly give any more cer- 
proof of faith, in the outward coming and mlmstry 
vnatf than by a simple and entire dependence on the in* 
ce, instruction and aid of the Holy Spirit; seeing it wa$ 
is He referred His disciples and followers, £or all the in- 
^nce respecting Him that was necessary for them* HO) 
ilbre, who so depends on this unerring guide, as to ra- 

from every thing, however specious, which this doe$ 
iresent to his mind| and faithfully adheres to its mani- 
tioBB and guidance^ is a true believer ipi and real fol5 
T of Christ. 

^old the shepherd's boy! Under the shepherd's direc* 
he watcbeth the flock l^ day, and foldeth them by night' 
is is liis constant and only employment; save that when 
spies a traveller on the road, he runneth to open a gatej 
f ^e traveller be a stranger, to answer his inquiries 
t the way. — But lo! a storm suddenly ariseth; some of 
sheep are scattered, and in their fright flee for shelter 
e forest: moved by anxiety for these, he seems to forget 
lock, and pursueth the stragglers; but alas! in seekmg 
tiem^ he loseth himself ia the ma«es of the wilderness. Ah! 
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|>oor shepherd's boy! what now canst thou do? will the 
ter, when He finds the flock entrusted to thee desertedfCd^ 
descend to follow thee, and inquire into the cause? ¥«i 
poor shepherd's boy! have hope; — the Shepherd too misscA 
the wanderers: He apprehendeth the occasion of thy abseocq 
and, having Himself traversed all the perplexing ways of fte 
wilderness, not only can, but will find thee out — He will not 
''Upbraid, but comfort and restore thee; for He not only \jMh 
cth the pronencss of His sheep to wander, but also the (fit 
ficultics of thy station, and no one either tendeth His flod^ 
•r openeth or shutteth a gate to travellerS| without beJQg 
rewarded with tlie smiles of His favour. 

Divine wisdom sometimes sees meet to endue the imtiii- 
ments he makes use of, with qualifications &r above their 
natural powers, and this to enable them to disdngubh, be* 
tween the heavenly treasure and the earthly vessel tlnf 
contains it; that sp, none may deck themselves with jeweb 
BOt tlieir own, or' give the praise to the creaturej which 1i 
due to the Creator, and to Him alone! 

The leaves of a plant denote its kind and virtue, and tie 
useful in guiding the dews and rains they receive, to flie 
stem and root: — so on him, who holds a sincere and upriglrt 
profession of his faith, the celestial dews and rains descend} 
which, guided by humility to the root, make him still more 
lively and fruitful, to the praise of the great husbandmaiH 
who delights to water and replenish with His goodness 
those plants of His own garden and planting, which are moit 
thriving and productive. 

The feeble vine, as if conscious of its inability to sup- 
port itself, puts forth its tendrils, like hands, and clings 
to the nearest object for support; when, as though it gained 
fresh confidence by the alliance, it exerts itself in new 
shoots upward; and, growing also in the root, becomes more 
and more vigorous; till at length, under the fostering care 



^ 
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skilful gardener, it readies the full perfection of its 

» 

Section 2. 

eeple at a great distance may seeiH) to an incxperien* 
yeller, no higher tlian himself; but the nearer he ap- 
es it, the more the disparity appears; till, at length, 
ind little tY, will bear no comparison. So it is with us, 
Qtellectual approaches to truth, which at first accoin- 
B itself to our weak and infantile state, and winks at 
stakes of our ignorance and inexperience; but as we 
rough its humbling operations, and can bear the dis- 

of its transcendent excellence— in proportion as it 
tself in our yiew,self becomes of no reputation with us. 
he real and genuine sense any one has of Divine wis- 
Kxlness and power, is from their own immediate im« 
1 on the mind: he may form some rational ideas of 
:tributes, and deductions from them, by reading the 
nee of other men; yet till he, in like manner experi« 
sm himself, they are to him but as the maps of a 

which he has not yet travelled; or as the pictures of 
id flowers, which give neither their taste nor scent; 

the real perception and enjoyment of their proper- 
not be mediately obtained. But actual experience 
us to determine, whether the representation or re* 
t thing be true or &lse: by this we discover, not only 
itry described, but its roads, its towns, the* manners 
habitants, and its productions; the fruits by their taste, 

flowers by their own fragrance — a sense which the 
>f another, or the skill of the most curious artist, is 
le of conveying. Secondary means, however, espe« 
here they are the product of certain experience, are 

o 2 
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not to be rejected:— the^ serve as pdnters on a road, to » 
courage awakened and enUghtened minds to a progrenbt 
search after truth: though^ it must be confessed^ irhcn 
a desire of obtaining this inestimable treasure, for its owi 
sake, is not the principal and leading motive, that too nunf 
mistake the discoveries of others for their own, and rest sir 
tisfied with ideal acquisitions. 

Though hearing and reading are the usual meanaof ooo*- 
vincing viuted minds, of the religious experiences of dw 
faithful, such aids alone cannot turn the strong tide of oat ' 
propensity to eviL That wonderful change doth not con* 
sist, in a mere assent to truths proposed to the undecstand* 
ing, but in a conversion of the will to the principle of tnkth 
itself^ effected by its own secret operation; which altermtfi* 
ly enlightens the mind, and mortifies the will, till the point 
of entire passiveness is attained; when the balm of heaBog 
mercy is poured into the soul, and produces such a detenni* 
ned preference of good in the mind and afTectioi^s, as fiil^ 
sets it free from the dominion and torment of corrupt natore* 
During this strife of the two seeds of grace and evil in the 
soul, the dispositicm and conduct of the patients are wavering 
and inconstant, and, to inexperienced and superficial ob- 
sicrvers, utterly incomprehensible. They are supposed by 
such, and sometimes, perhaps, by themselves, to b« subjects 
of the heavenly kingdom; whereas they are yet only ap» 
preaching it; and, not having entered its strait gate, are still 
loo much strangers to its laws and ordinances, perfectiy tP 
keep them. In this preparatory state, we are taught by 
our frequent miscarriages, the insufficiency of man to di- 
rect his own steps; and, not being yet wholly weaned fiiffll 
human dependence, divine wisdom sees meet to make used 
instrumental helpers, for our aid and encoumgement, grid- 
ually lessening and removing these, as we are able to endurt 
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the deprivation:— tUl, at length, all these props being 
struck awayi we appear to ourselves as utterly destitute 
and forsaken. Thus, what was said of typical Israel, is 
spiritually experienced by the christian traveller, " He 
^ found him in a desart land, and in the waste howling 
« wiklemess; He lod him about; He instructed him; He kept 
<< him aa the apple of his eye;" and what follows is fulfilled, 
to his unspeakable and everlasting comfort. ^ As an eagle 
«* sdrreth up her nest," (to awaken attention,) « iiuttereth 
^ over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them 
<< and beareth them upon her wings, so the Lord alone did 
* lead him, and" (now) " there is no strange God," (or infe- 
flor object of dependence j)« with him." 

If the happiness ofthe soul be the complete satisi&ction of 
its. 4esire, it is of the highest importance, that its depend- 
ance b« fixed on an object oapable of answering that end> 
nvithout'a possibility of disappointment. It is certain, tiiat 
Ihis cannQt be said of the objects of ambition, of literary ac- 
tromplisfaroents, of human applause, of carnal pleasure, or 
even of tht most r?gid adherence to forms of devotion, mere- 
ly as buch-i.-ihey all prove delusive, transient, and unsatis- 
fying. Not>iing can fill the mighty void, but that peace 
which flows ftom the love of God, and which is only to be 
obtained by a re^onformity of our wills to His will. Here in- 
deed the mind, svrengthened by Omnipotence, derives a ben- 
'efit even from adversity, and stands unmoved amidst the 
Ticissitudesof time,— calmly looking forward toward that bet- 
ter state, in which iU capacity will be filled, with delights 
ever new, unmixed and permanent! 

Though our sincere dtsires for preservation and support, 
may not at all times be insiantly answered, we should not in- 
fer, that therefore we are unncliced; for it is not when we are 
so strong in the faith as to abk for relief, that we most need 
if} but rather when vve arcbui^bledby coifii^X ol v^mS^vD^.^ 
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a sense of our imwortliiness and inability to help ourselv^ . 
Then, indeed, if we resignedly wait, and quietly bope^j^ 
would be inconastent with the Lord's wonted goodness iq$ 
gracious promises if we are disappointed. The blesungd^* 
nied to impatience, may be granted to resignaticm; and fhf 
delay we are so apt to murmur at, be the means of chastoh 
ing our desire, and deepening our submission to the DivinB 
will; so as finally to make the boon we aspire after, mm 
safe, more acceptable, and more permanently enriching. 

When we contemplate the universe-— consider the myritdi 
of systems scattered through illimitable space, as all ea* 
livened by central suns, diffusing light and heat to their res; 
pective planets; every planet, inhabited like ourS| wiA 
millions of intellectual beings, and filled with an alooMt 
mfinity of natural productions for their support and ioor, 
fort— ;when we further consider what the Mind most be^ 
that comprehends, preserves and governs the mighty wholci 
and reflect on ourselves as individual parts of that wSoIe; we 
may well exclaim with the Psalmist " What is xflan, that 
" Thou art mindful of him! and the son of man, that Thou 
« visitest himl" But how are we lost in silent astonishment^ 
when we contemplate the depth of depravitj^ into which 
mankind, the creatures of mfinite wisdoml roust be sunk— 
when, unawed by this wonderful display of Almighty power 
and goodness every where apparent, so many can spend 
the few fleeting moments of time allotted them here, in suck 
scenes of outrage, cruelty and uproar, 9s are continually ex- 
hibited on the theatre of this world! 

When we reflect on the minuteness of our planetary sys^ 
tem, in comparison with the universe; how small our earthy 
when compared with several of its associate planets; how 
small a part of the earth this we occupy, and what a very 
small part of its inhabitants, an individual is— it hardly leaves' 
room for such an one to sup^se himself, an object of the 
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BOtice of Him who created and presides orer all. And yetj 
when the mind is enlightened hy the smallest ray of ineffa- 
ble glory, how does this excite a confidence in His omnipres- 
ent wisdom and goodness; and enable us to believe, that, as 
these attributes of the Deity are infinitely perfect in Him^ 
they must extend equally to all parts of the mighty wholel 
Hence it is, that while many proud slaves to their depraved 
inclinations, are worrying the noble faculty of reason, which 
distinguishes a man from a brute, with endeavours to prove 
themselves independent of their Creator — the vital christiani 
in whom the clouds of mental depravity are measurably disf^ 
pelled by the power of Divine grace, often rejoices in the 
^eart-felt experience, that the Lord Omnipotent is a present 
helper and instructor, an everlasting fidend and comforter, to 
all who believe in, and humbly rely upon Him. Such an one 
tin say with the poet- 
Good when He gives, supremely good, 

Nor less when He denies; 
Even crosses, from HU Sovereign Hand^ 

Are blessings in disguise. - - 

Section 3. 

That religion which takes away the sin of the world from 
«ur hearts^ must be a religion of spirit and power, crucify- 
ing our vile affections and lusts, of the existence of which, 
correspondent actions are but the outward proof. He that 
hto most of tMs religion, is most a subject of Christ's king- 
dom: he has witnessed Christ, by the sceptre of his spirit, to 
brio^ thoughts, as well as words and actions, into subjection; 
and, where this interior reformation has taken place, ail out- 
ward coercion becomes needless: a man then acts from a 
principJle within himself— he does not refrain from immoral- 
ity, meiely because the laws of men forbid it; but because 
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be dares not violate the peace q( bis own muid; 
ttuilyi a principle that doea not connive at evil ti 
will never lead ainy cme into evil actions. It is only 1i 
•1 man, unsubjected to the Divine will, that bringil 
those works of death and darkness, whereby the «artli^« 
(but for thai,) miKlit have continued an Eden of ^tewt 
turned into an Aceldama, and a wilderness of cunfusion! 

Religious societies are like the nations of the Eaitb, 
which, though distinguished from each othet- by their pecu- 
Uar forms of government, customs and languages, are all 
euligliieiied by the same sun: and it mu&t be pleasing U 
every benevolent mind lo believe, that, however great thfi 
lUfiiculty may be of maintaining an intercourse with eatk 
oiherj however obscured by the corruption of human nature 
klcnded with the absurdities of ignorance, or warped by tbt 
prejudices of education onr difierent Ibrmsi individual ii&> 
cerity of intention, and faithfubiess to the flcgree of ligbt 
received, is every where noticed with merciful complacency 
by tlie common Father of all. He sceth not as man aeesi 
and it is mere folJy to imagine, that, where those dispou- 
tions arc wanting, superior degrees of light and knowledge 
will recommend us to His favour. For as, '- where nrinch is 
given, much will be required," such advantages, either 
slighted or misappUed, can only augment our condenaa' 

Every circle or society baa its fundamental or leadilf 
principle; and though such principle may be apparently, K 
even really erroneoua, the superstructure may be consistMV 
and the whole together, be adhered to in acceptable up- 
rightness. He therefore who ventures out of his prepu 
sphere, m order to form an idea of the principles and ptM» 
tices of others; should be willing-, for the lime, as muci 
may be, to loose sight of his own; and not to make then 
-^tHidard of his judgment:— for allhough he ma^ bclfia 
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it circle) i^hose {tindamental principle is nearer the truth 
ilnn th«t of another, he should M iorget, that in faithful- 
ness and inte^ty to the degree MPkUuvv ledge received, he 
maf be surpassed by those he judges. <' I^" said the Apo3« 
tie, ^ there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according 
lo that a man hath^ and not according to^ that he hath not/' 
9 Cor. 8 19. 

The temptation to which the professors of Christianity are 
exposed in this day of increasing light and knowledge, is 
ihat of mistaking images of truth, for the vital substance; 
and as notiiing can steer the mind safely through the dan- 
ger but the spirit of truth itself it behoves us to consider 
well, whether, in our religious movements, and especially 
in worship, we are really actuated by its unerring guidance, 
or still depending on substitutes. A person intending an 
outward journey, is commonly careful at the outset; well 
knowing, that if he mistake tiie road, he may tire himself to 
no purpose, and if he get right at all, have to travel all the 
wajr back again. Even in such a case, however, the reli* 
gloua traveller (if he retain his integrity) may be convinced, 
that it will not do for him to take doubt lor a guide; and be 
also enabled to spread a useful memento to others, that if 
they would make straight steps towaixl heaven, and reach 
it at IflBt; they must be conducted by one who knows mooe 
of the way than themselves. 

A snudl degree of sincere self examination, and dispas- 
mxAtt observation on others may convince us, tliat the as- 
sent •£ the understanding and confcMiuity of the will to 
e^dent truths, are not always one and the same; but some« 
times directly opposed to each other. Reason may perceive 
a thing ta be wrong, both in its cause and effect; but unlesa 
the will is freed from the slavery ot the passions, it is always 
liable to counteract conviction, and incur the repi-oaches of 
tl\e.conscience» To guard us frongt the dagger of depencb; 
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xig Sot instruction and preserraiion, on any tfaing i 
JOivitu wisdom itself; v^sre assured, that every pla^ 
the faeaveuly Father badPliot planted, must be roote^ 
adotejjctjon of every thing false, being necessary tM 
at of the true and permanent sutasCauce. 
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Section 1. 

. As sincere repentance ever precedes true conversion, our 
tmving undergone this everlastingly important change, ought 
ever to be doubted, while any degree of rancour, envy or con« 
tempt remains in our minds; because such malignant tem« 
pen manifest that those who are subject to them, have not 
fjtt yielded themselves to the merciful government of the 
Prince of Peace; who, while universal mankind were yet in 
the bondage of corruption, regarded them with a pitying 
eye, and clothed himself with human namre for their deliv- 
erance« ^ God,'' saith the Apostle, << commendeth His love 
pnto us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
the ungodly.** Here is the pattern, by which every one 
irho professes to be a follower of the suffering Lamb of God| 
should tiy himself; and by whichi if he is honest to his own 
beart, he may discover his advancement in the work of re« 
iemption; for it is not dif^cult for a sincere believer to con- 
ceive, that if the Almighty had regarded mankind in their 
l^>sed condition, with such aversion as they, often without 
reason, feel toward each other, the work of our salvation 
M)uld never have taken place, or be ever effected in the soul 
»f any one of all the sons and daughters of men. A true 
WQvert, then, to saving mercy, is he alone, who, fleeing for 
refuge from his own evil tempers and propensities, to the 
irma of Divine love, experiences that holy seamless gar- 
ment, which death itself could not divide, to screen him, not 
»i^ from the punishnient due to Us owA demeiit^ attd fi^ 
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a of dtoae by whom offences cotne, buttlRi 
knd pai6eriiu'ijtitoai the invasions of that vindictive ad 
Igiqil&eablfe aidritt which so long as ic has any room in ofl 
IreAtt^iBcemat^Kcuses the " bretliren before God, Aaysci 
fdgfat^asd of. which) every injurious suspicion we entcrtaibi 
evOiy imkiiid expression and slanderous insinuation wc ui 
betrayed iOfftt one a^ftinst another, is an ample and unequit- 
«nl proof ■ 

. Maiif Who In swords oppose the doctrine of the univefSEdl- 
^of the fight of Christ, consent to it in fscti otherwise it 
wwild bp difficult tD/understaiid, the end for which sociotiei 
aM feAned, and iriiaionaries are employed for th? propa^ 
tioQOftbegoqielai^ttrnglhe l\eathen: surety sucli a provi^oo 
Sk their JielpiBiplioi a belief that they are in a capacity tn 
nc^e be^it oomot mean to give them a laculiy whidk 
th^ are deitilute of, but to assist by cultivation and impro^ ' 
ment, that 08 ivhich they are already in possession. A 
true ombaBsadonr ii a believer in the light, and by the lij^ 
is led into His service; being acquainted wilh its teachingif 
and obecUent to its manifestations and guidance, he becomes 
qualified, not only to discourse on its nature and efiects, but 
to turn the attenticai of others to it. 

When ft teacher ol astronomy opens his Rchool, he does 
BOt undertake, in e^laining the solar system, to convince 
his pupils of the existence of the sun, (for that is self-e* 
dent,) norpreteod to give anew direction to its rays, (for ibtf 
is not in his poweij)— all he professes to do i^, to explain » 
them bis theoi^, on clean and convincing principles. Hfi 
does not a&aume, that his superiour knowledge has been ob* 
tained, by the sun's sliining differently on him and them(-dr 
insinuate, that they couid not go on with tlic common bnsi- 
nesB of life, without being able to account tor ita rlsi^lh 
aetiingt— hjB knows that all the diSereaee between- Wail 
tbsgi is) tha^ hiq uitderstaoding of the eubgect haa Im 
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^ opened and improved^ and theirs is yet uninformed and 
doubtful. This allegory, if I mistake not, will apply to the 
uninformed parts of mankind, and those who believe it their 
duty to instruct them. 

It ia generally acknowledged by the professors of christi- 
amty, that the common depravity of human nature has over- 
spread the minds of universal mankind, with a darkness 
which the Sun of righteousness alone can dispel; that soma 
are favoured with more clear and just apprehensions of the 
evil and its remedy, than others; and that some of these, sen- 
sible of the blessings they enjoy, have their hearts thereby 
so enlarged in love to those their benighted fellow-mortals» 
as to covet their participation of- it^-that they also, be- 
coming believers in the light, may hav^ their false notion^ 
of the divine Being, and the worship due to Him corrected. 
Yet it should not be forgotten by such devoted servants^. 
that the light to which they bear testimony, shines indepen- 
dently of them; that all they can do for others, even by it^ 
assistance, is to gain their attention to it; and that none re- 
ceive any further beneiit from instrumental labour, than as 
they are brought to believe and walk in the same light. 

What we would infer'from the premises, is, that if there 
be not a capacity in all men for receiving the glad tidings 
of the gospel, the provision and missions employed in the 
instruction of the heathen, would be altogether absurd; and 
that, if such a capacity is confessed, it is equally absurd to 
suppose, it may not be as effectually reached by the imme- 
- diate influence of Divine grace, as by the medium of any 
instrumental labour proceeding fi*om, and directed by it. 
The ideas of the imitable attributes of Divine wisdom, 
justice and goodness, are so deeply implanted in the mind of 
man, and so immutable in their nature; that there probably is 
not one human being on the face of the earth, (whose ration- 
al fiiculty is unimpaired,) that is altogether insensible to, or 
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may not be tonvinceil or ihuir obUgatloiii for what )• i 
«nd ol'ti-ue religion, but to produi:^ ti ru-cuiifomilty to A 
law written in the heart, and concerning whicli Chri»t IwV ) 
deckred, '< verily 1 eaf unto you, till heaven and earth pul^ 
" one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wiac pauB ficm the l«< ( 
« till all be fulfilled?" J 

Pcrtuibation of mind would be oftener productive of beiw 1 
fit to (ia than it is, if, instead of looking outwardly for the < 
cause, we i sought it Jio whei-e but at the bottom of our own ' 
hearts. This introversion, by deepening uh in self abaM' I 
' ment, would enlarg'e our experience of the mystery of ini- 
quity in its root and ground, and guard us against imposi' 
tion, both in ourseKes and otiiers. But alas! -when our' 
' trials prevail in a very uncommon degree, we are apt to bft i 
proportion ably sensitive; and the enemy of our peace, takings ' 
advantage of our weaknesB, tempts us to look abroad, atti ' 
to charge our perversities upon others— pa iticuiarly npod' 
such as we arc mo3t intimately connected with; and if thef | 
also partake of the perturbation, and understand it no helte» i 
tlian ourselves, bad is often made worse, by mutual resefft- 
itient and reproaches. It is true, that by thus starling awls 
fi'om the field of conflict, we may lessen its pressure for the ' 
present, but the relief this affords is only temjiorary, and al> i 
together fallaciousj for as such trials ate designed to pre- 
pare us for all the happiness we are capable of, tliey ttvaA 
itturn and be endured to the end, if we ever triumph otCT ' 
those enemies which they are intended to subdue, and ob' " I 
tain the crown of true martyrdom, graciously "designed for, , 
and conferred upon all the real followers of a crucified S*-* , 

An unfaithful steward cannot with any propriety covetBP^'J 
expect an enlargement of his stewardship. ■ <^^* 

It aeetna hardly pt»uble for a person to pen dowlh 
mm ooDceptint of lotfiaoral tnitb, in tcitat » «z$tt<9k 
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|l» possess atiother df it with satisfying clearness; and yet» 
aoany pretend to understand the recorded declarations, pro- 
duced by the Divine influence on the minds of the Prophets 
and Apostles, and even the mysteries couched in the para« 
Ues of Christ, by the mere strength of human reason! 

Section 2. 

A person who has been prevailed with to try a miixeral 
water) and been benefited by it, may tell others of its extra- 
ordlaary virtue, and exhibit his own case in proof; but the 
information will be mere matter of amusement, if those who 
listen to it and have similar complaints, are not excited to 
go to tlie spring and give it a trial. 

Tho Jewish custom, of suspending worldly employments 
one day in seven, is not submittwl to by some of all the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, from an apprehension that one day 
is more holy than another, or because the necessary en- 
gagements of this life are at any time evil; but because rest 
itself is necessary to all that are exercised in them, and there- 
fore a moral duty; affording opportunity not only of renew- 
mg our strength for bodily labour, but also of withdrawing 
from the noise and hurry of the world, and turning our at- 
tention to the still more important concerns of futurity. But 
this end is no further answered, than as our minds retain 
predominantly, through the other parts of our time, the ben- 
eficial influence and impressions we receive in the seasons 
cf retirement. The idea, therefore, of refhdning from any 
thing wrong in itself, more on one day than anotker, is fal- 
lacies: for that which ought not, on any pretence whatev- 
er, to be done to day, cannot be innocently done to morrow, 
«r a(t all. 

Civil govcminent appoints to the transgression of its Jaws, 
outward pungishments and penalties; and these are annexed 
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to apparent crimes, on the full conviction of the acorfr 
But a religious society, when. its rules are violatedi Qi|||t 
prmcipally to regard the disi>ontion of the ofrenden;if k, 
be truly penitent, it matters not what the offence liasbeaH<;i 
the gracious Legislator has enjoined us to meet him irilfc ■; 
forgiveness; and to enforce our compliance has declaicd|A 
that those who withhold it, thereby exclude themselves, inn .] 
His mercy: and why so, but because He Himself stands thoi 
invariably disposed towards every repenting sinner? The \ 
humble and sincere penitent has therefore the judge on hii 
side; and we cannot condemn him without, in some soiif ^ 
impeaching the wisdom which has pardoned him, and hriqg* \ 
ing the sentence we pass upon him on ourselves; ^herdif:^ \ 
the measure we mete unto (|^2|^rs,is measured to us agaiik| , 
In considering the sentiments of several writers on the j 
Second advent, it seems clear, tliat as the prophecies re* . 
latin g to it must have a spiritual as well as outward sigoi- 
jication, those who experience a fulfilment of its import in 
theraselves, receive all the benefit intended for us by the 
event, and need not perplex themselves with a matter, on 
which pious writers arc so much divided. We know, that 
our blessed Lord has in a very particular manner foretold, 
that many would come in His name to call our attention out- 
v/avd; and cautioned us against listening to them, for this " 
plain reason, "The ILingdom of God (said He) is witiun 
you" — Those therefore who attend to tliis sacred intimation 
as their immediate concern, are so far secure from deceptioD. 
By the Second advent those authors seem to understand, 
that the great Object will appear as an earthly monarch, at the 
iicad of all His redeemed ones — not to save, but to destroy 
His enemies — not (or not only) to set up His kingdom in the . 
hearts of His subjects, but also outwardly at Jerusalem in 
Jucleaj whitl;cr all nations, from all parts of tlie Globe^ are to 
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-.-.he gatibeted, and at stated times to repair for worship: as if 
joumies, which it requires the greatest part of a year to per- 
form, could be so often made for tliat purpose; or He, ^'whom 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, would then be more 
nearly approached and acceptably worshipped in a temple 
made with hands, than formerly, — in contradiction to what 
the Lord himself dechircd on the subject to the woman of 
Samaria. John. iv. Instead of showing the gospel dispensa- 
tion to be that, to which all preceeding dispensations, as fin- 
gers, pointed, and in which all their figures and promises are 
substantiated, it is represented as preparatory and subser- 
vient to another also outward: — The new heavens and new 
earth mentioned in the Scriptiu'es, are supposed to aliudc*- 
not to the renewal of human nature, by the prevalence of 
Divine virtue in the hearts of mankind, but to a reform in 
the states and govcniments of the world: the two witnesses 
are thouglit to allude, not to the two dispensations of the law 
and prophets, as is reasonable, but to the ordinances of water- 
baptism and the outward supper; and the slaying of the wit- 
nesaes to be no more than the disuse of those rites. The 
Scriptures tell us, that the two witnesses are the two olive 
trees, and two candlesticks standing before the God of the 
earth (Rev. 11. 4.) and powers are ascribed to them, which 
can with no propriety be ascribed to any thing so ineffi- 
cient, disputable and pervertable, as are all outward ordi- 
nances, and things practicable by the will of man. Being 
plainly assured tliat " llie kingdom of heaven is within," 
and tliat " it cometh not by observation," but " as the 
lightning from heaven," (than which nothing can be more 
out of the reach of the human mind,) it b. hoves us to seek 
the Lord where alone He can be found — believing with 
the appostle that *' to as many as look for Him, He wiil 
appeal'; the secoj:d time without sin, unto salvation," and 
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that aa, ^ the wind bloweth whither it Ustetfa; and no1 
knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth; ao ia 
one bom of the spirit." To be convinced that the 
lence of the spirit of Christ in the hearts of mankindi 
gradually overcome whatever is opposed to ity we want 
other evidence than the prophecies which itself has £ctat^ 
ted, the correspondent effect of it on udnds that are 
to it, and even in sociedes; where as it has the ascendc 
it invariably produces order, harmony, and concord; sqd^^ 
effects then need not be referred to future ages; the work 
already begun; <' for (if indeed) unto us a Child U banh ar|] 
Son is given, and the government ia upon His ahouldai^'* 
whose name is << Wonderful, Counseller, the nughty Gody 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace*— of the increaMi^ 
of His government and peace there will be no end-'* '^ j 

The reason why some object to styling the bible " TJbcf fl 
Woi'd" is, that it is not the object to which the bible itself 
gives that appellation; and that without a distinction, when ci- 
pher is alluded to, it may be mistaken for the other, which is 
certainly improper. If the point was given up as immaterisly 
the caution we wish to inculcate, by preserving the distinc- 
tion, would be weakened; that is, against the evident dan- 
ger to which many are exposed, of holding up the scriptures 
between the eye and the light they testify of, and which wc 
know to be necessary for a right understanding of their im- 
port: in which case the principal benefit intended by them 
may be lost to the reader. 

As truth 13 confessedly one in itself, and ijiust be so in d 
that receive it, the different ways in which theologists teach 
their scholars to seek it, cannot but be perplexing to them* 
But if the maxim be true that " degrees do not alter the 
nature of a thing'' — ^what is wrong in its origin cannot be- 
come right in its growth .or progress. Whoever ther^fere 
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Aw t«ken a wrong road, especially in hia spiritual journey, 
iJKiat return to his outset-— there being no cross roads from 
brror to truth laid down^ in the map of our religion. 

Matt. 3. 10. 

Section 3. 

w 

The case of hired servants, especially in great cities, is 
peculiarly difficult and affecting; however irreproachable, in 
khe genera], their conduct is; they are liable, for a single 
Cault or momentary indiscretion, to be hastily dismissed 
From their places, especially if the Master or Mistress, in a 
fit of stUl more blameable impatience, happen possitively to 
my they shall go— for then it is not likely, tliat any submis- 
uon on their part will atone for the supposed provocation^ 
or reverse the arbitrary fiat:— -go they must; and, if they 
hftye no friend's sheltering arms to flee to, they are left ex- 
posed to the hard pressure of necessity; from which, there is 
abundant reason to suppose, such deserted creatures are not 
infrequently prevailed with, to make ruin their refuge. 
Nor does the disadvantage of such sudden resolves and 
expulsions stop here: the heads of families themselves, who, 
(in the unJEseling insolence of wealth,) are in the habit of 
parting ^mth their poor dependants thas easily, soon lose 
their own character and credit, both at home and abroad-* 
thQ|ie<i,Jrho remain with them, will serve them reluctantly, 
afe4.Aore from fear than love— others will shun their em- 
ployment; and their friends, though they may pity them, will 
hardly venture to recommend any one, whose wel&re they 
are concerned for, to a service so irksome and uncertain. 
The consequence is, that Masters and Mistresses of this 
stamp, are often obliged to risque themselves, their families 
and property, with strangers; and meeting in these with new 
reaaomf for expulsion, must either learn to bear the indis* 
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ontbma tnd infimddM of others more patlentlyj 
tiHttudTev awayj In yrwiglfaig, till they become 
ttidrowQ honsea, if aot of life itself. 
. Tbe body poUticki like th« iiLiiural body, may be dii 
bat, in either cue, oi)e<)R]ii»i>- pbjsiciau of moderat^l 
, and c(niin>oiih(»bB^,i«n)ore«ait:ly to bt 
however entineutiwho h«T6 ailopted contrary system^ 
mtortain « ptoT«(»al.^nii^ty to each other. Prejudice 
die judgment; sqd, while tbe doctors are disputing 
tlMure <if the cnie, aiMt~ tbe proper way of treatuig hf 
vhich'U eiill worse, eounteraciiug each other by their 
•cription*) the poor patiient may slip through their h( 
For what caii be«xpeGted of physiciana, whu are less 
n aafiBg their, patient* Uft^' than on each others 
lion! , 

ThcnMrer Uaebeodli tinde to resemble truth, the 
btirtful it isi.and difficult of detection. But, though 
would think this poution self-evident and absolutely ini 
JroTertible, it would not be surprising to hear it questi< 
and even pronounced to be blae: all for want of conaiderin^ 
truth as a principle that admits not of anyalloyj and that i 
moment the anoallest falsehood is blended with it, it lo 
its name. 

By-Datural knowtedge'we may detect erroneous opinion^ 
and expose their inconsiatehcy with acknowledged doctrine 
but we cannot by that possess either ourselves or others,' 
truth itseJf as a religious principle; because this cannot 1 
known but by its own manifestation. A skilful artist nil 
^ve us such an exact delineation of a plant, as may cnaUi 
us to distingubh it from others; but his pencil cannot conv 
to us any ideaof its growth, the smell of its blossoms, or t 
flavour of its fruit. 

As &ith is the gift of God, those who represent it as ri 
tifig to sometbiog distant, and not Klf-evidcDt to the kni 
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Jcftte a dependance on instnnnental tteabs as necessary 
le reception of it^ fiut that doctrine refutes itself, if it 
lowed that he who is employed in imparting faith to an- 
Tj must be fii*st possessed of it himself: for this implies 
others are also capable of immediately receiving it. 
en Paul said, ^ Tnat which our eyes have seen— that 
z\\ our ears have heard, and our hands have handled of 
^^ood word of life— tiiat declare we unto you," he sure** 
ueant something actually experienced by himself and 
W-believers and to a participation of which he was invi- 
others — that they too might ^' come, taste and see for 
Qselves that tlic Lord is good," — Every thing short of 
does but detain the mind in a dependance on the teach- 
of men; and in an idea, that there is no coming to the 
liator but by the mediation of others. In time of ex- 
le distress, it is in vain to depend for relief and support* 
istruction which any one without Divine authority can 
ibiy afford, even though it were offered in the words of 
ist Himself— to say to a dying man ^ have faith" is ono 
^\ and to be inspired with it by its Holy Author, is ano« 
• 

is sorrowful when the laws which are devised for 
oppression of vice are the means of increasing it! This 
evidently do, by compelling the people, and especially 
e of the lower class, to assemble in multitudes to be in- 
cted in military exercises— reviews being generally pro- 
ive of more drunkenness debauchery and upraar, than 
^>parent on almost any other occasion; and what less 
be reasonably expected from them, than that they will ^ 
en the very evil they are intended to prevent, and at 
th issue in national outrage and calamity? For corrupt 
is to war, what fuel is to fire; and, without such nourish* 
iX^ neither of them couldl esdst for a mcHnent, 
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e to an enlightened uniierfltaDi!ijig,ii 
■ of tiM Divine vord in the heart, to a 
'■ tnti «B0 tnOf OKl grafted upon another! Let u 
ditf* 1)7 Kttcaiffing to the latlei-. When the arboriitM 
p a fttmeJ 'A» optrstiuD, he encloses the graft u 
Ittf c ofe ri ng tUl the alliance is formed. Their ihomiA 
torn tultand io -(row a little while together; after v)^ 
dbfle of A* KDdt arc gradually pruned away, till ai ta 
MM TCBHAnmig} Ae graft I'eceives the whole strength of n 
•tMk. Ifflifltewiches of both are sutTcred to growtogMb. 
tfr^die fe«h wis nevertheless be distinguishable— and irhd 
<bB' MwWr gitTM on entertainracnt to lus friends, &t M". 
tntovhoaldba careful not to mistake and serve uptkeif^' 
doet flf die ntottl stock for that of the grafl. 
' The po d tiwi that " a peasant has not a capatdty Ibr eqil 
KaplAteM witfi a philosopher," is refuted by conuiund 
■ervationi and appears no less absurd than it would be' 
•ay, that the goodness of liquor depends on the size of fl 
cask which contains it. One would think any man's own titf 
rience may convince him, that while the mind is tufffi 
jnirsuing thinirB unsubstantial in their nature, it is » ( 
from bmg happy, that it does not reach even the harbm 
<f contentment; but spends its airength without, in conleni 
In^ with the winda and the waves. 

« Order ia heav'ns first law, and this confesf 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
-More rich, more wise: but who infers from hence 
Th&t Bucb arc happier— shocks all common sense. 
Form 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



SSCTION 1. 

Aristotle, in his ethicks^ imagined each virtue to stand 
^tween two vices, which he termed its defect and excess; 
as if that principle, like a material substance, was capable of 
mixture or alloy. That this is delusive and tends to con- 
found our moral ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, 
any one who closely inspects his own motives may be easily 
convinced; for, he will find it as easy to go northward and 
southward, as to resist an evil proj>ensity and to yield to it, 
at the same instant of time. Such subtleties, entertained by 
the learned, have no doubt greatly affected the doctrines of 
Christianity, and by lowering its standard, made that which 
18 simple and clear in itself, to appear obscure, inconsistent 
and distorted.^— This gives advantage to its sceptical oppo- 
nents; and is hardly less perplexing to its professors, thaa 
an occasion of stumbling to serious inquirers after truth. 
To a deserticm of the acknowledged design of this religion 
and its pure principles, as exhibited in the bible, may be 
reasonably imputed, the multitudinous disparity of inter* 
pretalion, which has separated its professors into so many ad- 
verse and contending parties, and betrayed them into such 
palpable contradictions in practice, to the plain precepts and 
example of its holy Author. They assent indeed to the 
scriptures of the new testament as an in&llible rule of faitk 
and manners; but accommodate the construction to their 
own pre-determinations, and on several important heads ia 
flat opposition to their'^literal import. In proof of this we 
aeed only refer to the systematical barbarity practised upon 
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tb* UtiTn (^ A&ict and America by tbe powers ofS 
oidn-tfae DUnea of " most Cliristian King — his < 
Mijestf, Dd«nder of the Fai^," Sic. — their almoGt S 
nat-wmilitli each olher; carried on to bd extent, aDd wiC 
■ncfe* unrekntiDg ferocity, as is hardly paralleled in the histo- 
ry of nunkind— the shocking absurdity of christian churchti 
' petltioafa^ the Father of mercies, for His aid to perfarm, 
ud rendering' Eliin thanksgiving and pialse for success is 
pn£>mdh^, irlnt he has in the most positive manner ftr- 
ludden. In whmt, It may be asked, is this less impious, Ihu) 
it mold be fbrR common high-way man, at his outset, la 
n^licate the Almighty, for a blessing on his nelan'ous 
ptlrpoBe; sndf on tus rctuni, to kneel down at the door oT 
bis debf-Btid render praise fur his preservation from diDger, 
and th«MCcea of his anterprtze? fur, as to the natureot 
th(ur buuncu, all the real diEFercnce is, that the one acts H 
a small and the otfat:r on a lai'ge scale, in ways many tbod- 
sands of times the most ruinous and cruel; that corrupt cus- 
tom has cast a veil over the greater which it has refused lo 
the lesser evil; and that, while it treats the individual as a 
miscreant unworthy of existence, it loads the other wltb 
honours and applause, which even the moat exalted virtus 
can hardly merit, and would blush to receive. Tftis oppro- 
brium has long huii;; heavy on the christian name, and ex- 
posed it to the abhorrence of the lieathen, and scoff of the 
deist; nor is it likely ever to be cast off, until those at least 
who really reverence that sacied Object, generally consont, 
that every palpable contradiction to the plain doctrine and 
prec^ts of the Lord our Saviour! be considered as an An- 
Uchrist and turned from accordingly. They will then i» 
longer fritter away such uiTcqiiiyocal precepts as thos* i-^ 
gainst fightings and swearing, by representing the atfit 
no more than a dissuasive against private quarrels; wdd 
other as relating only to common profimlty. 
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. ThAt which characteriEes the true Church is unity. 
Bong goYemed by one Head and the same Spirit, its mem- 
lien are erery where preserved in a consistency with His 
preceptS) and consequently in harmony with each other, and 
^ peace with aU men." A seeking mind, then, can take no 
outward rale for the discovery of that d>ject less likely to 
deceiye him, than an impartial view of the societies under 
that high name, and a careful comparison of their several 
creeds, with tiie plain precepts of the Law-giver; because if 
is to that authority they all lay equal claim— assured, that if 
any creed is, in the smallest degree, incongruous with those 
precepts^ or its parts are repugnant to each other, it cannot 
be a perfect system of Christianity; nor the society which 
has embraced it, that << glorious Church" described by the 
Apostle, which, being << subject unto Christ,'* is ^ without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing." Ephs. 5, 23 and 27. 
And, as every society, under the christian name, must be- 
lieve itself CO be the true Church, (for otherwise its mem- 
bers would want a reason for preferring it to the rest,) it 
certainly behoves each to lose sight of all others, and by this 
infiUlible criterion, examine into the validity of its own claim. 
Thus would the great work of reformation begin in socie- 
tteSf as we all acknowledge it should with individual re- 
formers-— that is with themselves: for it is presimied that 
neither of them will say, there is nothing contradictory in 
its creed, its discipline, or its conduct in any respect. In- 
stead of continuing the strenuous competition for pre- 
eminence, which has so long distracted the christian world, 
a society exhibiting such an example, would no doubt draw 
down the Divine blessing upon it^be a loud preacher to 
others, without irritation or offence; and, by removing obsta^ 
cks within itself, be prepared for the coalescing influence 
of the Divine Spirit, which makes tlie members of the true 
Church, every where, of one heart and one mind. 
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. A person lAo ddnks to advance heaven>wud, 
' SttflDtion ta IHvms gnce, is like a vessel at sea wt< 
coinpSM. - In micli % cue, ot what avail would thc^ 
xorrect cbftrtin die worltl be to the mariner? 

It.ia ta effect pecnUvr to the principle of tru^i 
Vbenlt impreMesthe minds of any two or move peT____, 
meettag, whet&er Ui^ are capable of convei-iiing with eau 
OthBT in woraa of not, it immediately banishes distrust and 
Suites thcQi in tendJcp fellowship. This has often been wit- 
needed m inUrriewe with the Indians at their treades; and. 
Mrengthem a belief in those scriptures which declare tin 
Uesud Mediator to be a light to the Gentiles, and for sal- 
.ndcn to tiw ends of die earth. Isa,]], 10—42,6—53,10-7- 
Luk«9,6. * 

,it'mf system intended to set forth the Christian religi^ 
is contrailictorf in itaelfi—we may be sure it will not be let* 
so to tbe precepts of Christ. 

It is the peculiar attribute of the Being of beings, thii 
His own pure goodness is the measure of His Providencie | 
overthem all) and that He extracts far them the good they 
need, from the evil they have incurred and must ncceasatily ( 
suffer; making the rejection, and consequent lessening of 
happiness in one, the advancement of it iu another. Thus 
the vices of the wicked, tliough they affiict and exercise the 
righteous, may at the same time be a means of improving 
them in the virtues of humility, meekness, patience and fof- 
bearance. Supported by the consideration drawn from expe-, 
rience,that the judgments of the Almighty are but a shu^ 
modification «f the Divine goodness, operating to the cbu* 
tisement ctf sinners and correction of moral evil; they subitf 

, ' tbemsetves as instruments for the promotion of that ent^ 
mi become more and more fiued for the bappiness vti 

'i titejf believe to be ui^ended for all. 
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Sectiow S. 

When persons who think they have attained to a stability 
1 reUgion, speak lightly, or seem to make no account of 
lose tittle steps of faith and obedience, by which the Lord 
^s meet to lead His flock and fit them for His fold; it is 
uestionable if they have not missed the right gate, and 
re trying to get in some other way. 

It was a wise reply of a certain prince, on a person's ex- 
ressing his surprize that he tolerated so many sects in 
L5 dominions—^' why! is not a nosegay made up of many 
iwers preferable to either of them alone?" 

It is one of the sad effects of the depravity of human na- 
ire, that even those who desire and labour for its meliora- 
OfDj generally expect more from the dispensation of puni-- 
ve justice^ Uian from that of suffering Igye and pardoning 
icrcy. 

Governments which apply correctives according to the 
iture and degree of offences, are accounted wiae and res- 
ectable; but those which punish great and small offences 
ike, tyrannical and irritating. 

The Acuity of reason, appears to be to the being of man 
hat the eye is to the body — thereby he takes cognizance 
r all presentations, whether natural or supernatural; and 
hether he purposeth good or evil, reason is employed by 
s will in the performance. If, fov iustance, he is tempted 
» indulge a corrupt propensity, either by mere fraud, or by 
le perpetration of an act of violence, his will and his rea- 
m are confederatedin effecting it; or if, on the other hand, 
^ conceives an apprehension of some religious service re- 
lired of him, no sooner is he obeciient to the intimation, 
lan his will and his reason are uiiiteci in the pertorniancc. 
lie subjugation of the will is therefore the first ^a^vtiwi^NR. 
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work of rcdcnpuoDi aod tliis is ordinarily effected d 
Auippoiniment, perplexity and diatresg. But when b] 
or whatever means, tl« will is reducctl into pasuTti 
the nuDil is then in a state of fitness for Divine aid; ^ 
wurkftiii it ik nilling;ncss to forsake the evil andchoo&c tbegr 
or ill other words, effects ulvatloii. But, further to i 
that reason is not (as some have supposed,) the loulibut 
ly one of its faculties, it may be observed, that wc are mc 
eonvinced of the depravity of our nature, by reflectiooix 
baneful effecis, long before we are really in earnest U 
delivered from it, and a conversion to goodness is effec 
tiU then, the tree being corrupt, its branches arc con»] 
dent. 

Were men but convinced, that the malevolence tbej 
is altogether their own, and that if it were once subdue 
theraselves, the malevolence of others could not esaenC 
harm them; they might see the absurdity of espcctio' 
ovcrccme evil by evil, and ccaae from worrying and 
stroying each other. 

Thoug^li aa awakened mind may be suffered to Umeti 
Ivsnt of Faith, and manifold unwortbiness, the narrow w 
is in may not be far from the gate of deliverance; aw 
such case, it may be well to remember that, though the 
digai son had set Ids face homewartl, tbe best robe wu 
on before he was restored to his fathers house. 

A belief in the outward coming of Christ may be pp 
ted by the facts which the Scriptures recite, and whic 
deed it would be folly to gainsay: but the mind which 
been brought under the work of regeneration, by the 
lism of the Holy Spirit, receives its fullest proof o 
necessity of such a Saviour as He is, from what it I 
with in tiic patiis of its owd experience. ,- <- 

If a distinction may be allowed between belief m^ 
I voulii say, that belief dcpeoda oa facu which nro tt 
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jtcts of rational inquiry; and &ith is produced by the force 
of conviction, wrought in the mind by the power of Divine 
Grace. When a person is in a circumstance of distress 
which he can neither escape from nor endure, and is unex- 
pectedly and suddenly relieved from it, by the kind interpo- 
sition of heavenly goodness; the sensation produced, is not 
the mere assent of his reason to the fact— but the melting 
joy of &ith and gratitude. 

Importunity in prayer is sometimes too much mixed with 
impatience, for the mind to retain the distinction ever ne- 
cessary to be made, between the suppliant, the boon request- 
ed, the benefactor, and the grant. A watchful, patient, filial 
dependance on the source of blessing, is of the nature of 
prayer; and cannot but be more acceptable to Him who 
seeth in secret, than the best form of words without it. 
- - The law of Moses enacts, that whoso sheddeth man's blood 
shall himself be put to death; assigning as a reason for this, 
that " man was made in the image of his Creator.*' Thus 
the law shows its imperfection, by adopting the offence it 
punishes. But the spirit of truth, the governing principle 
of the gospel dispensation,' requires nothing (tf us as a duty 
which it does not enable us to perform, nor manifests any 
thing to be wrong, which it does not enable us to avoid or 
forsake. 

Wisdom is inventive, and knowledge borrowed; though 
they commonly pass for each other, even as specie and pa- 
per notes in traffick~-the one sinking as the other rises. 

The imagination, or faculty by which the mind conceives 
ita ideaa^may be indulged till the affections, or passions, are 
almost as much moved) as if the objects it is exercised upon 
were visibly present. This shows how important it is, that 
this faculty be well guarded, and never indulged on any 
thing of a noxious and vitiating tendcjotcy: and also^ tbat| as 
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i OaRDDt of itself rettch to supematural objects, 
■ i(OT|f tf every kind must be ceased from to i*rcpare il 
4Ba»i*^ie Dime light never presenting any thbg iftc 
mod Ar unsubatamiii! to the oudcrstandln^. 
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iiK£CD0TB8 AND BXTHACTS. 



_ I 

Section 1. 



• 



The foHowing account was given to the compiler, by a 
person of credit^ as a fact within his own knowledge. A 
laan at Lodowe, near Montpetier, in Finance, having through 
age and .infirmity become very troublesome to the femily^ 
his son, influenced by the impatience of his wife^ concluded 
to put him into a publick hospital. Against this the afflicted 
aid man earnestly remonstrated, but in vain; and he was 
accordingly removed to the place. Here, observing the 
bed he was to lie upon, to be covered with a very dirty blanket, 
he besought his son, at least to let him have one more clean: 
this the son agreed to, and on his return home accordingly 
pmvided; bat» to &void th^ old ao&n^s importuning him for 
clean .linen also, he gave the blanket to his son, about seven- 
teen years of age, ordering him to carry it to his grandfather. 
rhe lad, instead of instantly complying, got a pair of scissors, 
lat down, and began to cut the blanket in two; which the fa* 
tJicr observing, inquired what he was doing, << Why father 
^aaid the lad) I think one half will do for my grand-father, 
uid the other may be wanted for yourself. This unexpected 
l«buke had such an effect on the father, as to produce com- 
puncdon;-— he renounced his cruel purpose, immediately 
Went to the hospita}, and restored the old man to his for* 
mer aituatic»u 
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A stoiy said to be true. 
A chimney-sweeper's little boy, (I think at Amsterdiiil 
being employed by a merchant to sweep his compting-how 
chimney, had gone up but a little way, when, hearing dtf^j 
merchant withdraw, he Was tempted to descend, and tdn ] 
out of the desk a sum of money: but was so forcibly arr^ 
ed by conviction, that before he could re-ascend, he hastilf 
put it back again, yet not in the place he had taken it bom, 
The merchant soon after coming in, on opening the deik 
missed the money; and, having no doubt that the boy had ta* 
ken it, waited his return, and in a stem manner charged 
him with the theft. The poor little fellow, in m aorrawfid 
tone, ingenuously confessed the fact, with the uneaunMilt 
had occasioned; and showed the part of the' desk, mto whiei(- 
he had thrown the money. This candid account of tha atfi^ 
ter excited the merchant's compassion; and two of his yo«B| 
sons just then coming in, he asked them, what a boy deserr* 
ed, who dared to take money out of another's desk, witbait 
his knowledge? They, not doubting the culprit was beibrs 
them, readily answered, he ought to be well flogged, «n4 
one of them offered to be the cxcv'-.mioner: butj said the mer- 
chant, suppose that the person, before he went off with the 
money, was so torry for >vh9it ho hsul clone, as, of his oWa.^ 

accord, to return it to the place he look it from, what thei^ : 
Why then, they acknowledged it would not be so bad, vA 
he ought not to be punished: this they were told was rctl^f 
the case, and so the conversation ended. Reflecting on tUl 
singular circumstance, the merchant was so touched ivith 
compassion for the child; that he prevailed on his master tl 
part with him, and took him into his own family; where hS 
was remarkable for his integrity, and became a favourite. 
Sometime after, the merchant, wishing to know more of hit 
inmate, asked him how he came to be a chimney-sweep, and 
who were his parents^ but, all the boy could tcU him beside 
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ame was, that he remembered tiving in London with 
bcley who bn»ught . him to Holland, and left him with 
te master. This account led the merchant to suspect 

was something more than commonly wrong in the 
's conduct, and he determined to prosecute the inquiry, 
rdisgiy) he not long after took the boy with him to 
m; and, having the uncie^s name which was of some 
by cautious inquiry, discovered not only his residence, 
lathc was left executor to a deceased brother, and the 
lian of his only son, who was aupposed to be placed at 

distant school for education. Possessed of these 
nents, the merchant went alone to the imcle's house, 
led an interview with him; and, after some intiK>« 
»ry discourse, opened the business by asking him, if 
ad not a nephew, who had been some years absent 
him? The uncle appeared per^dexed by the question, 
nraded a direct answer; but, on the merchant's telling 
lliat he had, in a very extraoi*dinary way, become ac* 
ited with the circumstance, and only wished a free 
>rsation with him — assuring him withal, there was no 
tion to take an ungenerous advantage of any thing that 
>ast; the uncle was much affected, and caujdidly con- 
i Uie whole affair, acknowledging that the temptation of 
ag the child's property, which was considerable, his 
had induced him to dispose of him, as above related: 
from that time to the present, he had never enjoyed a 
moment; and, that nothing had hindered him from re* 
ig the injury, but the fear that, if his nephew was 
jht home, the matter would be exposed, and entirely 
his character. He then, in great tenderness, declared, 
the unexpected opportunity now afforded him of doing 
ephew justice, he considered as a mercy, for which he 
I never be sufficiently grateful. In short, the uncle 
oed the care of his nephew; and Qot only secured the 
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p a« »« wi flB of til his property to him, but put hin 
fcddng iridiltU (iwD children — both of them ever aftcr3 
' tuBing io ■ffeciionate intercourse with their worthy | 
tbeaMMteot . 

. la-oayr g n dn g with a person of distinction 
mmatff «prtlW universality of Divine grace, t 
foUowil^ raecdote, which I give, in nearly his own 1 
'* Wbeb I wu a little boy, 1 went to a school, which 4| 
Ued by .llifl. riming of a bell; and one morning, < 
it| I fauteiMd jnto my father's chamber, to receive s.d 
(» two, wUdh he daily gave me to buy a cake by t 
hit found iam in a sound sleep. The case was ur{< 
'VAlfintcd'toavakehini, 1 thought I might venture If 
n^unUA adpond from his pocket, and tell him atq 
turn wliat 1 had done, not doubting my reason for it 
sxdafy^jBAi I accordingly took it, but inataiiUy felt( 
'Wrong; and, by ilie time I reached the head of the s 
uneasiness increased to so great a degree, tliat I couUl 
proceed till I bad replaced the money; which having d 
I went off quiet and cheerful. Now, sir, (said the reliter) i 
is this what the society of friends allude to, as an univenil 
principle in the heart of man!" I answered yes: " why then," ' 
replied be," I have been more of a Quaker than I thoug-ht I 
royscy, from my early days; and tlic remembrance of Hat I 
occurrence has proved cautionary to me, on many occasional 
in my bUBincis and conduct, ever since." { 



i 
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Section 3. 



.e following relation was given in a private conversa* 
ty a friend in the ministiy from England. Being on 
etum home from America near the coast of Ireland, 
;ry hazy weather, he was one night awaked by an 
sine S3 of mind, and a strong impression that the ship 
in danger. He roused the master, who also lay in 
abin, and requested him to go up, and see how things 
; but the captain, not liking the disturbance, told the 
id to make himself easy, they would take care enough of 
The Friend tried to compose himself, and refrained from 
:ing again for some time: the uneasiness, however, con- 
ig, and becoming more urgent, he cried with great 
stness, " Captain thou must g^t up.** The captain, with 
grumbling, at length complied; and, in ascending the 
anion, roused the attention of the helmsman, who, as well 
3 seamen near the fore-castle, were supposed to be do- 
in the drizzle. This man calling to the others, they 
ntly exclaimed-- 'Helm, hard a lee! there's a light 
11 on immediately s(»\mding, they found themselves in 
>w water, and dropped anchor, where, the weather being 
they remained till the next morning; when, to their 
surprise, it appeared they were near 4}i.e shore, and 
f they had continued their course but a iew minutes 
r, the vessel at least, would probably liave,: been lost, 
a manifest escape from danger humbled.them all; and 
e captain's mentioning the Friend's uneasiness as the 
s of their preservation, the mate related a^^siniilar inti- 
»n to his own mind, by which the vessel he "w^ in, was 
rved from being suddenly thrown on her beam-ends, 
ik sir, (said he) this emotion of wintf was like youn. 

R 



(^[ainst the white&i he was leaning on tbe rsil t 
ter-deck, % sorrowful but unavailing witness of tl 
acencj when, without any apparent cause, be vi 
iDipclled (as by a sense of fear,) to quit the rai 
himaelf behind the companion-way fov shelter; ft 
rail, the male took hi^ place, and instantly hat 
fcactured, by a tnusket ball fi'om the shore; i*h 
the master removed, must tiave entered his bod 

A gospel Minister, relates, that in the course 
els ill America, a cavilling Physician denied, t 
vii)e light and spirit was in every one; and affi 
vaa not in the Indians, some of whom were pres 
Upon, aaid he, I called an Indian to us, and asked 1 
er OT no, when he did lie, or do wrong to any oni 
not Bom^thing in liim tlia,t did reprove him foi 
there was such a tiling in bim, tliat did so repro 
be was aahamcd, when he had done wrong, 
wrong- G. Fox's journal, vol. 3. { 

An LidiiU)b«ing among lua white neighbours, 
little tobacco to smok^ and one of them, having 
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Itfofa got it, go buy some dram: the goodmsnsayy nOy 
fou must not do to: so I don't know what to do^ and 
nk I go to Bleep; but the good man, and the bad tnan 
% talking all night, and trouble me, and now I bring 
money back, I feel good/* 

fther Indian related, that having got some money, he 
n his way home, tempted to stop at a tavern and buy 
rum: but, said he, punting to his breast^ ^* I have a 
I boy, and a bad boy here; and the g^od boy say, John^ 
t you stop there— the bad boy say, pohl John, nevdr 
1, you love a g^ood dram: the good boy say, no Johny 
know what a fool you made yourself, when you got 
k there before; don't do so again— -When I come te 
avem, the bad boy say, come John, take one dram; it 
t hurt you— the good boy say, no John, if you take one 
1, then you take another^^then I don't know what to 
md the good boy say, nm John^ hard as you c«»»mk> I 
away, and Ihen be sure, 1 feel very giad.'* 
en the compiler of these anecdotes, was a wild) heed«> 
)y, about seven or eight years old, he had several very 
>t play-fellows, and among them was one of an uncom- 
daring disposition, who, being paramount in wicked- 
nd profanity, and leading the -way into mischief, was 
by the res^ therefore for them to be as clever, as they 
It him, it was necessary to curse and swear, without 
lion or fear. In order to which, the compiler, on a 
1 Hay, and in % place not easily to be forgotten, aiy 
»d to take the sacred name into his mouth, and eaH 
nmation to his scull but had hardly begun the shock*- 
ntence, when he was seized with a sensaiioR of hor- 
^yond description.— 'This check to his wicked ainbitleii 
ffectual, and Uie temptation to that evil was so com^ 
f overcome, that he never afterwards dared to indttlgO 
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it| in the smallest degree. It was^ indeed^ the triQf 
mercy over presumption i 

Two religious paities unacquainted with each, 
language, happening to meet on the continent of £ 
without an interpreter, and inclining to converse) hit 
this expedient. One ol the company opened a Bible 
own language, aiid pointing to a text, was answered 
ference to another; and replies being made in like m 
a conference of considerable length was carried on wit 
ly sensation, and much to the satisfaction of the coi 
The remembrance of this singular occurrence ha 
gcsted the idea, that this would be a better way of inq 
into and investigating each others religious opinion 
any other. For as the professors of Christianity, all la] 
to Scripture authority for their respective tenets, a 
reference to the texts on which they depend, would 
the combatants to judge of their suitableness, unobsci: 
contradictory apprehensions and commcnta, or the irri 
of controversy. 

Locke, in his 4th. letter on Toleration, mentions 
mous instance of the two Brothers Reynolds — one 
Church of Englanci, the other of the Church of Ron 
both men of learning and pans. These brothers, as 
ural, were earnestlv concerned on account of each 
supposed ermrs in religion, and exchanged many let 
the occasion; but with arguments so clear and convin< 
to defeat their own purpose. For each of them was ! 
oonvinced of the principles and profession of the oth< 
all the endeavours they afterwards used to undo wh; 
had done, proved vain and fruitless, i'his shows, that 
contraries cannot both be true, some criterion beyoni 
reason is necessary, to determine which is right and 
wrong. 
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quarrel between near friends is, in itself, a serious evil; 

if once known to be discovered by others, may not un* 

be compared to a breach in a dam, which, the wider it 

s, the more difficult it is of repcdr: for the parties arc 
exposed to the temptation of justifying themselves, 

criminating each other apart; and this, as it commonly 
es both cause and effect, may render a sincere re« 

illation between them, nearly impossible. The danger 
such differences, and suffering them to spread by expo* 

, may be illustrated by the following well authenticated 
ilbcdote: A person finding a hole made by a musk-rat in the 
Mhk of his meadow, sent for a ditcher to mend it, and on 
ilking what it would cost, was answered, " a dollar'*--this the 
ff-^ne? thought so unreasonable a demand, for what appeared 
''Fbe only an hour's work, that he refused to comply, and 
iiiman being offended, went away: but the aperture increase 
bg, he was sent for again, the owner telling him, that though 
I dollar seemed too much, he might go to work: << nay, said 
C-« workman, I cannot undertake the job, now for less than 
two. ■ The owner, still more vexed, determined to give no 
loch price: however, by the next day, a breach in the bank 
had taken place, and, as no other person that understood the 
iMisiRess could be found, the same ditcher was set to work 
on his own terms; and for stopping the gap, which at first 
would have cost but one dollar, received upwards of fifty. 
So true it is in many cases, that ^ delays are dangerous." 

« 
Sectxok 3. 

The following Httle anecdote shews the effect of the just 
principle in pious minds, more strikingly than many occurs 
Tences of greater account. 

' Two persons, who lived at some distance, happening to 
^^ ' he one inquiring of the other how he was in 
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healthy was answered, prettyweUi but a little faUg^ued^ 
riding; xoy horse goes rather roughly; he is hardly 
the saddle, and I believe I must provide me another.. 

Q. What dost thou use him for in common? 

A. He is a good cart-horse. 

Q. Well, I have an easy going saddle-horse, and 
carriage-horse; perhaps it will suit us both to exc] 
They then had their horses out, and at length agreed 
proposals: some months' after, the like occasion brii 
them together, they renewed their dialogue. 

Q. Well A. How dost thou like thy horse? 

A. Why so well, that I thought I had deceived thee^ 
have brought five pounds in my pocket, which I desire 
to accept, as I believe it to be about the difference in 
value. 

Q. Surprising! why I had the same thought of thin< 
have actually brought the same sum to offer thee, su] 
sing the advantage to have been all that on my side. At' 
indulging a little pleasantry on this singular occasion, tf- 
concluded to keep to their bargain, and each to take bl 
his own money. 

The facility with which people run into sin, cheats tb 
into a notion that they can keep it under command, and 
dulge or refrain from it at pleasure; but it proves at lcn| 
a troublesome inmate, and they find themselves in a c<fl 
tion like that of the Highlander, who, having strayed af 
from his comrade in the woods, and laid hold of a bean 
sjccnding tail foremost from a tree, hollowed out, " Sawfl 
Sawney, I have catch'd a wild crater.'* " Well mon,"j 
the other, " brang him along and lats look at him;*' the i 
swer was, " I canna," " nay then, come awa yoursel," 1 
the reply was, " I wad mon, but he wonna let me." 

We have somewhere an account of an invaded count 
perhaps Holland, where the dykes were cut, and the h 
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t, to prevent the approach of the enemy. The con- 

raf water gradually chased the different kinds of crea« 

together, to a mound of earth, tapering like a c«ne to 

ity when cats, rats, mice, and other natural enemies, 

disarmed of their several antipathies, by the coinmoa 

ir; afibrding pretty strong prebunipiive proof, that if 

invaders and defenders of tiie countiy had happened to 

a similar situation, and ali likely to perish, they would 

been as little disposed to hurt each other, as these cats 

rats were. The great plague in London ha'i nearly the 

efTect: the inhabitants sliowed no disposition to disturb 

government during its prevalence; and we may suppose 

nation had then been on the eve of a war, it would 

been but a poor time to beat up for volunteers— -there 

Id have been but little inclination among them to enlist in 

service. 

is said of Charles the 5th. Emperor of Germany, that 
i, tired of the cares of government, he I'esigned the 
^wn to his Son, and retired to a monastery, he amused 
ifaiself in regulating the movements of watches, and trying 
lltmake a number of them go alike; but, finding this to be 
klour in vain, it led him to reflect on the folly and crimes 
h had committed, in attempting to make men think alike. 
The Empero-r Maximilian was wont to say " It is a dead- 
f tin to force mens consciences; for these belong to God 
done/' 

A sea Captain, well known in Philadelphia, being on the 
nint of going on ship-board; felt his mind so impressed 
nth uneasiness, that he could not proceed, and resigned the 
ommand. All he could say on the occasion was, that he 
ras not easy to go, and the event proved he was right in ad- 
.earing to the restraint; for the vessel was lost, as is sup- 
osed| being oeyer heard of after touchiiig at JBatftfisu 
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for though the religious apprehensions of the 
part of mankind, as expressed by their rites, ai 
absurd, it is reasonable to suppose if those wl 
them mean thereby to propitiate the Divine F 
Ue, who seeth not as man seeth, accepts them a 
their sincerity; and on the other hand, if sincer 
ing, that the most correct systematical opinions i 
can never render any one's derotion acceptable^ 
be -illustrated by a stoiy of the sagacious £n 
relates, that a certain King having lost his w 
ing, fell in with a poor man's cottage, where h 
ly entertained; and at his departure invited 1 
Court. After some time, the Peasant complied w 
tation, and not being willing to go empty handet 
him an uncommon large turnip as a present. 1 
^uht smiled at his simplicity, but regarding the 
dered hizn an hundred crowns. A greedy cour 
ing this, and measuring the Kings bounty by i 
the offering, some time after presented him with 
the King, seeing his drifit, inquired what it ha 
and being answered an hundred crowns— reward 
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m evinceu Those who believe that all mankind are 
the objects of Divine Benevolence, will find no difr 
in ascribing to that ^< true light which enlighteneth 
man ihat cometh into the worid'* (John 1, 9. ), all 
intimations as tend to preserve us from evil) and to in- 
cur dependence on the providential care of the gra- 
k. Author of our being, «« the Father of Ughts and of 
its>" over us! . 

le following is inserted by pennision of a valued friend, 
rhom the circumstance was related in Europe.— 

;tract of an interesting conversation between a Roman 
lolick Clergyman, and a person who had been in an ex- 
ive line of business; but having retired from it, and want- 
that occupation which used to engage his attention, had 
^ into an uncomfortable and dissatisfied state of mind, ve- 
trying to himself and others. The clergyman is a man 
i lo, to a highly cultivated mind, unites a strong and com- 
I- :ihensive understanding; — though a naturally volatile and 
(osceptible disposition, had made him for years the sport of 
'is feelings. He was often favoured with strong desires after 
' i best things, and then, the charms of society^ and the ex- 
.nple of others, led him off from what he knew and felt to 
i right: but for several years he has been a changed cha« 
icter, withdrawing tiimself very much from the world, and 
^voting a considerable portion of his time to retirement and 

.cditiAtlun. Voty £vi^xiBnt intei*oeiirse with the pcrson 

bove named, (whom we shall call M. R.) and who enter- 

aiiied the highest opinion of his talents, and good qualities, 

»ermitted a freedom of conversation on his part, that would 

:arcely have been brooked from any other individual; and 

le evening, on incidentally speaking of a person of eigh* 

-four, who for many years had been deprived of sight, 

d was labouring under a complication of most painful dis« 
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hitler*, yetwmotao of tlm hnitptviitinenhekiiowv-.fi'ei 
acknowledging the luany bletBliVBs !)■ poticmd, t 
beautiful language of the PB&Itnlit— M. R— rstnarlEtJI 
" to have attained to such a Btatci and with lucb tnfil 
he muBt pOBsesB naturally a hftpp}' and plactd ter 
" Quite the coDtnuy," replied the clergyman, *' hlBM 
temper was irascible and violent." M- R— *' 
fected the wonderful change?"— Clergyman, " Religifl 
M. R.— " Religion may do much, but if the natural U 
not good, there will be moments when the mind is thrd 
its guard) and the dispositions nature has given, willfl 
themseWoa: we may reason— we may feel the foil)' o 
way to irritation; yet when vexatione arise, who will i 
to say, that with philosophick calmness he can i 
ground?" Clergyman, " you are going, my dear sir, fraM 
mbject) I was not speaking of either reason or phik 
for these I know, can do little; it is religion alono U 
controuL the passions, subdue the temper, and infusej| 
the soul tranquibty and peace." MR- « WelJ, putung:|i 
losophy and reasoning out of the question, yet I cannot * i 
low that the religious character c^n so far get above At 
weaknesses of hio culture, that he will not at times feel df \ 
infirmities, the passions, and the irritations thatarc atcactfft J 
to it; you cannot think otherwise." Clergyman, " Sly dctr 4 
friend) I tlo think otherwise; and if you will give me a B*>^ 
tient hearinp:, I will explain to you what I mean» I OUf'A 
say, the comjictions of tay aoul, on « 3uiij»ot of ilic flrst lni*v J 
portance- 1 mean the regeneration of the human I 
is by nature, the most irritable and the most sel5 
animals; the light of lus natural reason is unable 
evoM Us en\ prDpen^ties; and He who created Ik: 
condescemion and lore that must ever call ibrUti 
tude and praise,) has phnted, or put into fais heart, 
ly grinciptej an emwiatiqti flf Kght. from Hb Mr 
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him *to profit withal: this Divino^rrcipV, which 
'<- 1|6 tenn tDe Grace of Gocl, becomes more and more clear 
«^ it is attended to; and it subdues, cleanses, and I may say 
f|oii9Uii|csi all that is of an ^rthly, selfish, and sordid nature: 
|l«Qiil given up to its influence undergoes a complete change; 
%<iiew birth is experienced; old attachments are done away; 
new affections, new desires spring up; the spiritual under- 
- steading is illuminated; it sees this world in its true colours, 
and acknowledges the emptiness and vanity of all created 
things." M. R. <* Excuse me for interrupting you, but just 
Uft me ask, if you believe man can attain perfection whilst 
10. a state of mutability?"— Clergyman, << Perfection compre- 
hends every thing*, and I dai*e not venture to make use of so 
strcKig a word; but it is my full belief, that by giving way to 
this spiritual Teacher, by attending to its dictates, its ad* 
iQoniUons and reproofs, the soul undergoes such a complete 
ehange that, whilst in the body, it is permitted to hold a 
tweet and intimate communion with its Maker; and when its 
fin^'l tabernacle is dissolved, it is united to the fountain of all 
good, in a union never to be broken." M. R. <^ Then it is 
yow o[Hniop, that none but purified spirits of this high or- 
dei^ are allowed an entitince into heaven; and that the great 
balk of mankind are shut out of it." Clergyman, « Far be 
it from me to set limits to the mercy of the Almighty; it is 
a subject I do not feel at liberty at present to enter upon: 
but let me return to our subject, and ask, if you are con- 
vinced, that a gracious God has not left man to be the sport 
of his wayward passions; but has given him a counteracting 
principle sufficiently powerful to overcome them?" M. R. 
** Your reasoning appears so clear and conclusive, that I have 
nothing more to say; only, that to arrive at this state must 
be a most difficult, though a most desirable attainment." Cler- 
gyman, " Oh, my friend! that I may n<\t only convince your 
judgment; but that, through infinite goodness, you may ex- 




t, tDseardi mfter diia DtVine if ~ 
d to in ttachk^St and expect no htp I 
ant fc«t t&TOG^ aai fay h. I am fcelinglf speak to f ' 
tad I da wkaailT dcdw^lhMa&cr pursuii^ bappinest 
Tcais. ia tk« scbools of ibe learned, in tbe philosophy of 3| 
md in the plcnvmaf Ac wortd, — I fbaod her not, till I 
ai»e acijsaintcd with dus pore and ntal {winciple. I 
Be ariicat do: ran viU oftcD retire into inmrd silence, 
nader a dcp KBae cl fc^ir own weakness, ait as it wen 
the feet cf JesBk Van will find a strength ^ven ;« 
rOBsoUtkn povred inio your soal, that at present you b 
BO idea ot Those irritalde and restless feelings will 
oteretmic; ertYy care will be Amimshcd; every bless 
TiU he doubled to ran; and the ereiung of your day ^ ' 
cloa» ill pcice and hope." 
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